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PREFACE 


Two extreme and mutually antagonistic views have 
been widely prevalent concerning the social element 
in the teaching of Christ. According to the first, the 
Savior of mankind brought no social message; his 
doctrine is purely individualistic, having to do with 
the relation between the soul and God. According to 
the opposite opinion, Christ’s teaching is entirely or, 
at any rate, predominantly social, dealing with the 
individual’s relations to his fellows, particularly 
economic relations. 

Both misconceptions are natural enough to men 
who stress one side of the Gospel and who are seeking 
support for their preconceived notions. The indi- 
vidualistic view finds, moreover, a special explanation 
in the history of religious teaching in the last three 
centuries. This is true both of Protestantism and 
Catholicism. In his remarkably enlightening volume 
entitled Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, R. H. 
Tawney shows that the leading Protestant churches, 
not long after the Reformation, abandoned entirely 
the view that religion or Christianity had anything to 
do with economic activities. This field of conduct 
came to be regarded as entirely outside the scope of 
the Gospel. The good Christian was not necessarily 
a benevolent employer, an honest trader, or a faithful 
workman. While Catholic teaching never descended 
to such absolute restriction, it did minimize the social 
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and industrial aspect of Christ’s message for approxi- 
mately three centuries after the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. The application of the moral law to the 
economic side. of life ceased to receive the minute and 
comprehensive attention which it had received in the 
Middle Ages. Probably the main reason for this 
omission was the preoccupation of Catholic teachers 
and Church authorities with the task of defending the 
Faith against heresy. At any rate, it came to pass 
that many persons who regarded themselves as well 
instructed resented the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII 
on “The Condition of Labor” when it appeared with 
its detailed insistence upon social justice, the rights 
of the working man, and the duties of employers and 
employees. 

On the other hand, those who see in the Gospel only 
a social message, “a treatise on political economy . . . 
an industrial democracy,” who regard “the kingdom 
of God as the very transformation of humanity,” 
without any reference to eternal life or the salvation 
of the individual soul, are able to entertain these 
views only because they ignore a very large part of 
Christ’s teaching. They select from the Gospel those 
portions which coincide with and seem to lend some 
support to their own social theories. 

As in so many other situations, the truth lies be- 
tween these extremes. Christ’s primary object was 
the salvation of mankind, to lead men to the kingdom 
of heaven. Therefore, His primary concern was with 
the individual soul. He revealed the truths that men 
must believe and laid down the laws which they must 
follow if they would attain salvation; and salvation 
means, ultimately, life with God in eternity. Funda- 
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mentally, therefore, the Gospel teaching is indi- 
vidualistic; it deals with men as distinct human 
persons having distinct individual value and it is 
more concerned with the life beyond than with social 
systems on earth. 

While all this is true, it is not by itself an adequate 
statement of the truth. Men save their souls through 
right conduct in all the relations of life. One impor- 
tant part of these relations is that which we designate 
as industrial or economic. Such actions as buying 
and selling, borrowing and lending, employing and 
laboring as employees, come as directly under the law 
of the Gospels as do family relations, neighborhood 
relations, or the so-called purely individual human 
actions. Although Christ laid down nothing that 
could be called a social program, he enunciated a set 
of principles by which the rightness or wrongness of 
any other program can be accordingly judged. In- 


deed, the command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 


thyself,” if adequately applied, would prescribe all the 
social conduct and all the social humanitarianism that 
any reasonable reformer could desire. Moreover, 
Christ made concrete application of this principle over 
and over again, in the Sermon on the Mount and else- 
where. The most conspicuous instance is, of course, 
the description of the last judgment, where he makes 
entrance into heaven and condemnation to hell de- 
pendent upon the manner in which the individual has 
acted toward his neighbors in various needy situations. 

One remains well within the bounds of sober state- 
ment when one asserts that the social aspect of 
Christ’s teaching has nowhere been more thoroughly, 
more judiciously, or more temperately set forth and 
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determined than in that portion of Abbé Lugan’s work 
which is herewith offered in an English translation. 
Certainly there is nothing in our language which 
begins to compare with this volume. Christ’s teach- 
ing on the dignity of man, on fraternity, on equality, 
on liberty, has nowhere been more accurately or sug- 
gestively explained. To the laity the book should be 
invaluable in its content of sheer information. Even 
the clergy will find in it facts and implications about 
the social teachings of Jesus which had not previously 
been a part of their explicit knowledge. 

Father Riggs has put us all under a deep obligation 
of gratitude, not merely for making the translation 
but for putting it into unusually good English. 

Rey. Joun A, Ryan, D.D. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


The present volume represents the first two parts 
(Les Grandes Directives Sociales) of the Abbé Lugan’s 
monumental work on The Social Teachings of Jesus. 
With the Author’s permission, certain abridgements 
have been made, including the omission of matter 
unlikely to be of interest to English-speaking readers. 
For Biblical quotations the Rheims-Douay Version 
has been used. 
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Social Principles of the Gospel 
| INTRODUCTION 


DOES THE GOSPEL CONTAIN A SOCIAL 
DOCTRINE? 


Importance of the question—Social Christianity much discussed, but 
there is little attempt to verify it from the Gospels—Reasons 
for this neglect—Jesus is for some a Socialist or Anarchist, for 
others a Conservative—What is the truth of the matter?—Place 
of Jesus in history, and in the hearts of mankind—He is not a 
revolutionary reformer, but the most universal social teacher 
whom the world has heard—His apparent unconcern with social 
problems—His detachment from contingencies—Subordination 
of His teaching to the religious idea—His great interest is the 
establishment of the kingdom in this world and the next—In 
what sense does the Gospel contain a social doctrine? 


We talk of social Christianity, but do we trouble 
to find out if the Christian Magna Charta, the Gospel, 
offers a solution of social problems? Have we studied 
the divine books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
to discover—if it be there—Jesus’ thought on the 
family, society, justice, labor, property, riches, and 
poverty? I do not think we have. Dr. Francis G. 
_ Peabody, Professor of Christian Morals at Harvard 
University, wrote in his fine book, Jesus Christ and 
the Social Question: 


It is most surprising, therefore, that in a period of 
such extraordinary social interest on the part of Chris- 
tian believers, and in a time when the watchword 
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“Back to Christ!” has become so familiar, there should 
have been undertaken: so few systematic or scientific 
inquiries concerning the nature of his social teaching.* 


The lack has been only too noticeable even among 
Catholics. Is it, as the same author states, because 
“the theological and philosophical interest of the life 
of Jesus has for the most part quite overshadowed his 
human and social significance”’?? Is it because we 
have persisted in seeing in the Gospel an individual- 
istic doctrine dealing only with man’s relations with 
his God, with his soul, and with the next life, rather 
than a doctrine which can enlighten us on our duties 
and our rights as social beings preparing for eternity? 
Such might well be the case with Protestants, for 
whom, as Brunetiére said, “Religion is a purely indi- 
vidual affair, entirely concerned with the preparation 
for salvation,” but the reason can scarcely hold for 
Catholics who have always “conceived, preached, and 
propagated a social religion.” ® 

Finally, may we not have been too much inclined 
to consider any brief book on morals an adequate 
presentation of Jesus’ social thought? Have we not 
forgotten that the Master did not abolish that corner- 
stone of human societies, the law of Sinai, but, as 
LePlay testifies,* perfected and illumined it? 


IP. 53. 

2P. 54, 

8 Discours de combat. L’idée de Solidarité. 

4“T have made a fortunate discovery. For many years a student 
of social reform, I thought that I had learned a great deal; I have 
recognized that I knew nothing; I did not know that everything 
depends on religion. This light has illumined me, now I know 
something. Nations which observe the decalogue prosper; those 
which violate it, decline; those which deny it disappear.” 
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Be that as it may, we continue to speak confidently 
of a social Gospel, of social Christianity, of social 
Catholicism. Routine and fashion count for much in 
the frequent misuse of these words, and their users are 
not always very sure that they stand for realities. 
Can a social doctrine really be found in the words 
and deeds of Jesus? There is scarcely a theorist or a 
visionary who has not tried to shelter his little system 
under the flag of the Gospel. The most radically 
opposed teachers claim it as their standard. Jesus is 
for some a social reformer above all else. In what 
sense? Opinions differ. The Revolutionary writers 
of 1848, Meunier,’ Villegardelle,* and Considérant,’ 
see pure Socialism, the negation of property, praise 
of Communism,® in the Gospel and in primitive 
Christianity. Renan at a later date writes of Jesus: 
“He is in some respects an anarchist, since he has no 
idea of civil government. It seems to him purely and 
simply an abuse. An immense social revolution in 
which ranks will be turned upside down and all this 
world’s officialdom will be humiliated—that is his 


5 Jésus-Christ devant les tribunaux de guerre. Paris, 1848. 

8 Histoire des idées sociales avant la Revolution francaise, Chap. 
II. Paris, 1846. 

7 Le Socialisme devant le vieux monde. Paris, 1848. 

8 “Tf Christianity had been interpreted and applied in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ,” Cabet wrote in 1850, “if it were well known and faith- 
fully practiced by the large number of Christians who are animated 
by sincere piety and who only need to know the truth in order to 
follow it, this Christianity, its morals, its philosophy, its precepts, 
would have sufficed and would still suffice to establish a perfect 
social and political organization, to deliver humanity from its burden 
of evil, and to assure the earthly welfare of mankind. No one could 
then refuse to call himself a Christian.” (Le vrai christianisme 
suivant Jésus-Christ, Preface.) 
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dream.” ® Labanca?® and Nitti™ also make of Jesus 
a precursor of our modern agitators. Several Social- 
ists, especially in Belgium and Germany, revere in 
Him a brother in arms; they profess to follow His 
doctrines and to imitate His example in the struggle 
against capitalism and the bourgeoisie.” 

Certain writers seemingly no better informed have 
used this manner of looking at the teaching of Jesus 
to condemn Him. “There is not one of our great moral 
institutions,” says F. H. Bradley, “which it [the New 
Testament] does not ignore or condemn. The rights 
of property are denied or suspected, the ties of family 
are broken, there is no longer any nation or patriot- 
aaa 

Less absolute than Renan and the Revolutionaries, 
Rudolf Todt ** maintains that Socialists have only to 
abandon their atheism in order to agree with the pro- 
gram of Christ. ‘With this feature removed,’ he 
writes, “their theory could not be combated from the 
Christian viewpoint; their principles are not merely 
in accordance with the words of the New Testament, 
but full of divine and evangelical truths.” For Pastor 
Naumann of Frankfort, and the American, George D. 
Herron, the words of Jesus seem to have economic 
reform as their chief, if not their only aim. “The 

®Vie de Jésus, Chap. VI. 

10 Christianesimo primitivo. 

11 Socialismo Cattolico. 

12In the Maison du Peuple at Brussels Jesus Christ appears, I am 
told, among the great ancestors of Socialism. In France on the 
other hand, Jaurés looked on Him as a defender of bourgeois society. 

18In International Journal of Ethics, October, 1894. Quoted by 
Peabody, op. cit. p. 59. 


1¢ Der radicale deutsche septa tok und die christliche Gesell- 
schaft, I. Aufl., 1878. 
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Sermon on the Mount,” says Herron, “is the science 
of society. It is a treatise on political economy. 

An industrial democracy would be the social actual 
zation of Christanity. It is the logic of the Sermon on 
the Mount.” * 

Yet more or less revolutionary reformers are not the 
only ones who have used the Gospel to their advan- 
tage. All worshipers of a status quo which favors 
their ambition or their indolence have tried to find in 
the Gospel a defense of their self-indulgent preju- 
dices. According to them Jesus opened His mouth 
only to preach resignation to the poor, and to the 
unfortunate and oppressed the acceptance of a lot 
from which a kind Providence wished to deliver them. 
“There are many among us,” says Harnack, “who 
make Him a ‘conservative’ of their own stamp, be- 
cause He respected all the social categories and dis- 
tinetions of His time as the law of God.” 

Which of these discordant voices deserves atten- 
tion? The question is worth putting and even worth 
trying to answer, since the vast social bearing of Jesus’ 
words is recognized on al! sides. Twenty centuries 
afterwards, as on the banks of the Jordan or the Lake 
of Tiberias long ago, His words enthrall multitudes. 
They gather round the Master to hear Him, and those 
who are unmoved by such goodness and such wisdom 
are indeed rare. Yes, in spite of appearances, the 
social movement which is sweeping through civilized 


15 The New Redemption, pp. 30, 80. After quoting these words, 
Peabody justly adds: “These extravagances of exegesis indicate 
how sharply the pendulum of interest has swung from a Christology 
which ignored the social question to one which finds the social 
question the centre of the gospel.” (Op. cit. p. 63.) 
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peoples is marked by respect for the person of 
Christ.*° Many, no doubt, have declared their alle- 
giance to Him in order to make Him the sponsor of 
their systems. Be that as it may, this love for Jesus, 
this attention to what He said, is a consoling symp- 
tom. If the woman with the issue of blood was healed 
by touching His garment, may we not hope that His 
message, falling on so many truth-seeking minds, on 
so many troubled hearts, will bring to them light and 
peace? Here is promising ground, to which the 
masses, weary of being deceived and mocked, can some 
day be attracted, for the Master rejects none of their 
lawful aspirations. He has treasures of sympathy for 
their needs—“TI have compassion on the multitudes.” 

Besides, as a rationalistic historian says, “the ap- 
pearance of Jesus remains the sole principle of all 
moral culture. Nations will be more or less civilized 
as they are more or less influenced by this appear- 
ance.” Who is more convinced of this truth than we 
Catholics? We know that if, after twenty centuries, 
there is in spite of everything more justice, more pros- 
perity, more sincere desire for peace and brotherhood 
in our society; if the rights of man, as an individual, 
as a father, and as a citizen, are more respected; if in 
a word our civilization has attained a perfection un- 
known to antiquity, we owe it to Jesus. Who dares 
deny that there is less mutual respect and charity, 
less social well-being, wherever His Gospel has not 
been heard? 


Trace the frontiers of civilization on the map of the 
world [a famous historian has rightly said] and you 


16 Peabody, op. cit. p. 64. 
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will see that you have traced those of Christianity. 
Search the superimposed strata of society in order to 
see to what depths the work of the civilizing spirit has 
penetrated, and you will discover that it stops at the 
precise limit reached by the principle of Christianity.1” 


If Jesus Christ had not appeared on earth [says La 
Boulaye] I do not know how the world would have 
resisted the despotism which was strangling it. I am 
not here speaking as a Christian, but merely as a 
historian, leaving all religious questions aside. As 
such I declare that the Gospel has renewed men’s 
souls in politics just as well as in morals and phil- 
osophy. We are right in beginning a new era with 
the Gospel, for a new society emerged therefrom.'® 


Who can doubt [writes the illustrious Belgian So- 
cialist lawyer, Edmond Picard] that by affirming 
absolute fraternity, universal goodness, and immanent 
justice, Christ caused magical fountains to flow, from 
which all democratic statecraft and all truly humani- 
tarian economics have poured forth in regenerating 
floods? 


In the modern world [Taine declares, in his later 
reaction from materialistic positivism] Christianity is 
the only moral force capable of substituting the love 
of others for the love of self. In its Greek, Catholic, 
or Protestant forms it is still the spiritual organ of 
four hundred million human beings, the great wings 
necessary to lift mankind to serenity through patience, 
resignation, and hope, to raise it to devotion and sacri- 
fice through temperance, purity and goodness. 


17 G. Kurth: Les origines de la civilisation, Introduction, p. iv. 
18La Boulaye: L’Htat et ses limites. 
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For eighteen hundred years, whenever and wherever 
its wings fail or break, public and private morals 
degenerate. In Italy during the Renaissance, in Eng- 
land under the Restoration, in France under the Con- 
vention and the Directorate, man is seen paganizing 
himself as in the first century, and at the same time 
he becomes again what he was in the time of Augus- 
tus and of Tiberius, that is to say, sensual and hard; 
he abuses others and himself; brutal or scheming ego- 
tism regains the ascendant; cruelty and sensuality dis- 
play themselves; society becomes a den of cut-throats 
and an evil resort. 

One who has closely inspected this spectacle can 
evaluate Christianity’s contribution to our modern 
society, the modesty, the gentleness, the humanity 
which it introduced, the honor, the sincerity and the 
justice which it maintains. Neither philosophic reason- 
ing, nor artistic and literary culture, nor even feudal, 
military, and knightly honor, no code, no administra- 
tion, no government, can take its place in the task.. 
Christianity alone can keep us on our native level, 
can check the imperceptible slipping by which our 
race, ceaselessly and with all its original weight, ret- 
rogrades towards its depths. The old Gospel, what- 
ever be its present envelope, is still the best ally of the 
social instinct.29 


Now the Gospel is the simplest, though not the 


completest expression of Christianity. There we must 
seek it if we wish to know it in its primitive integrity, 
and to realize its influence; there we shall discover the 
living roots of our civilization. 


Is the Gospel primarily a social message? By no 


means. It is a mistake to look on Jesus as a reformer 


1° Taine: Origines de la France contemporaine, Tome IV. 
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like Proudhon, Lassalle, or Karl Marx. His words 
were never those of a revolutionary dreaming of up- 
heavals for the profit of a class. He does not seem to 
have expressly condemned the existent social and 
economic order of His country, though He certainly 
saw its abuses. He would not have opposed the rich, 
the great, or the priests, with such vigor, if they had 
fulfilled the duties of their states, but His severest 
reproaches show nothing of the demagogue. 

Nevertheless He must be considered the greatest, 
the most universal social teacher, to whom the world 
has ever listened.”® None has ever taught, either with 
such authority and wisdom, or with such fullness and 
breadth. Plato, Aristotle, the Buddha, even Moses,” 
spoke to one period, one society, one race; Jesus, 
starting from the contingencies which surrounded 
Him, gave lessons that transcend His time, His soci- 
ety, and His race. “Love one another.” “Do not to. 
others what you would not have them do to you.” 
“Love God above all things and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Can one conceive maxims imbued with a deeper 
and wider social sense? Jesus, rightly understood, is 
not a rabbi talking to Jews, but the Master instructing 
mankind. 

Thus can be explained His apparent lack of interest 


20 “No religion, not even Buddhism, has ever presented such a power- 
ful social message, has never identified itself so thoroughly with such 
a message as the religion of the Gospel.” (Harnack: Das Wesen des 
Christentums, Lesson V.) See also Hugh Price Hughes: Social 
Christianity, Chap. IV, “Christ the Greatest of Social Reformers.” 

21 “Moses as a lawgiver for the Hebrew people was concerned with 
an exception; Jesus proclaiming a single law of love for mankind 
has universatility for His aim.” (Giovanni Rosado: Il processo dit 
Gesit, p. 67.) 
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in the social problems which must have presented 
themselves to His mind. He touched on them inci- 
dentally and as it were by chance. “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things 
that are God’s,” He said to those who, tempting Him, 
asked whether tribute should be paid. With apparent 
casualness He uttered an immortal word which has 
freed the conscience of mankind from tyrants over 
body and soul. How calm is His bearing compared 
to that of the prophets of old, who threw themselves 
furiously into the mélée to defend the weak! He saw, 
no doubt, that “the upper classes, the priests and the 
pharisees, carried their care for worship and ritual 
justice so far that it stifled every feeling of mercy for 
the unfortunate,” ” yet He almost never directly took 
up the latter’s defense. He might, if He had chosen, 
have headed an army of malcontents to wage war on 
abuses, since His popularity was evident when the 
crowd at Jerusalem wished to make Him king. 

Yet he did nothing of the sort. His example would 
have weighed too heavily on the future, would have 
brought too many troubles to the human societies 
which He came to pacify, not to destroy. He is con- 
tent with showing His predilection for all the afflicted. 
He consoles widows, He heals the sick, He feeds the 
hungry, He condemns the wicked rich in terrible para- 
bles. He offers in the good Samaritan the pattern of 
a charitable man. He does indeed repeatedly say, 
“Woe to the rich!” But there is no sign that He 
alludes especially to the hoarders of wealth before His 
eyes. His thought goes further. It reaches all those 


22 Harnack, loc. cit. 
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who to-morrow, in Palestine or elsewhere, shall cleave 
to perishable goods till they have forgotten their eter- 
nal destiny and their duty toward their brethren. 

Impersonality, detachment from contingencies, 
make this social doctrine at once original and adapt- 
able. It suits all societies, because it was not given 
with a particular society in view. Centuries will fol- 
low centuries, men will yield their places to others, 
but the Sermon on the Mount will maintain its social 
value. How mistaken are they who profess to find 
therein an “economic treatise,” and in the Gospel a 
program of reforms! Fortunately this is not the case. 
Economie treatises and programs grow old and die 
with the circumstances which gave them birth. Those 
of Jesus would have shared the same lot. 


He drew up no social programme [Harnack well 
says] if definite instructions and organizations are 
understood by this expression. He held aloof from 
economic and contingent relationships. Would he 
have regulated them? He would have made laws use- 
ful for Palestine. Results? They would have become 
harmful today and obsolete tomorrow. They would 
have changed and entirely confused the Gospel.?8 


The reason for the lofty and simple character of 
this teaching is found in its subordination to the 
religious idea. To separate them is to condemn 
oneself to a@ falsification and a misunderstanding. 
“The supreme concern of Jesus throughout his minis- 
try,” writes Dr. Peabody, “was . . . not the reorgani- 

23 Harnack: Das Wesen des Christentums, Lesson V. Cf. Peabody 


op. cit. p. 83: “They (the principles of the teaching of Jesus) are 
not unfolded in a philosophical system,” etc. 
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zation of human society but the disclosure to the 
human soul of its relation to God.” ** It is all reduci- 
ble to that. “What shall it profit a man to gain the 
world if he lose his own soul?” “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his justice and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Social or economic needs 
differ from one people, from one climate, from one 
century, to another. Religious needs are changeless, 
and it is above all these needs which Jesus wishes to 
satisfy. The great thing for Him is the establishment 
of the kingdom of God. St. Matthew and St. Mark 
show Him inaugurating His ministry by words in 
which they sum up His teaching. “The time is accom- 
plished, the kingdom of God is at hand. Repent, and 
believe the gospel” *—the “good news.” There can 
be no question here of an earthly kingdom as the Jews 
understood it, for the humble and lowly are its first 
citizens: “Whosoever shall humble himself as this 
little child, he is the greater in the kingdom of 
heaven.” *° “Whosoever (among you) will be greater, 
shall be your minister.” 7’ 

Neither can there be any question of a kingdom to 
be established only in a more or less remote future. 
Jesus speaks of it as of a present reality. “Blessed 
are your eyes because they see and your ears because 
they hear.” ** “If I by the spirit of God cast out 
devils, then is the kingdom of God come upon you.” ” 
In many places, however, the kingdom of God does 

24 Op. cit. p. 77. 

25 Mark i.15; Matt. iv.17. 

26 Matt. xviii. 

27 Mark x.43. 


28 Matt. xiii.16. 
29 Matt. xii.28. 
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appear as not to be fully realized until later. “Come 
ye blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.” * 
There is no contradiction in this. The kingdom is 
present because it is the kingdom of God within us. 
Jesus will establish this reign by putting man in his 
place, in his relationship with the Father who is in 
heaven. The rational creature must learn that every- 
thing is subject to this sovereign Master. He clothes 
the lilies of the field and feeds the birds; a hair cannot 
fall from our heads without His consent; the merciful 
obtain mercy from Him; the clean of heart are called 
to the divine sonship. Man’s law is to accomplish the 
will of the Paterfamilias; on this condition His pres- 
ence will be enjoyed after death. “He that doth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven,” says Jesus, “he 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,” ** which is 
not of this world. 

Here we find the kingdom to come, a continuation 
of the present kingdom, which at first will not be 
extensive, since it will have violent enemies. Only 
those who are willing to take it by storm, by com- 
bating their evil inclinations, by denying themselves, 
by taking up their cross, can be admitted to it. On 
this condition, and in response to the Father’s “draw- 
ing,” the leaven hidden at first will spread, the 
mustard-seed sown in Judea will become a great tree 
which, after covering the earth, will be transplanted 
to heaven. To do the will of God and thus to realize 
His kingdom below—such is Jesus’ great lesson for 
mankind. 


80 Matt. xxv.34. 
81 Matt. vii21. 
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The question asked above can now evidently be 
answered. The Gospel does not contain a social doc- 
trine, if by that we understand a teaching whose pre- 
cise and definite object is the relation of man to his 
fellows or to earthly goods. We discover there no 
particular views on the problems that we raise. At 
first sight they even seem to be completely neglected. 
But, onthe other hand, if broad and flexible princi- 
ples, the fruit of higher truths, sufficient to clarify 
and even solve these problems, can constitute a social 
doctrine, who can doubt that we find it in the Gospel? 
Do not seek therein a theory of just wages or of the 
working day; but study closely the thought of Jesus, 
and you will be convinced that certain theories of 
wages or of the working day, certain economic doc- 
trines, in which men, the subjects of the kingdom, are 
involved, are not in conformity with His thought. 

When, therefore, the intellectual syndicalist G. 
Sorel writes: “The Gospel is only for the purified man, 
the anchorite, the saint, we can learn nothing there 
as to what modern civil society should do,” ® he for- 
gets that Jesus, though concerned above all with the 
future kingdom, was nevertheless always interested in 
the present kingdom. Might we not state that He 
made the prosperity of the former dependent on the 
good administration of the latter? We repeat, as He 
commanded: “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” MHe intends therefore 
that the divine Will should be carried out in the 
earthly society as in the other. By bidding us ask 
afterwards for our daily bread, does He not show that 


82 Crise de la société antique, p. 270. 
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the fulfillment of His Father’s good pleasure, above 
and below, is dependent on the satisfaction of the 
inexorable necessities of existence? The possession of 
his daily bread is the condition of life for man, and 
consequently a prerequisite for the love and service 
of his Creator. 

Important reservations must therefore be made in 
regard to the following remarks of Walter Rauschen- 
busch: 


As the eternal life came to the front in Christian 
hope, the kingdom of God receded to the background, 
and with it went much of the social potency of Chris- 
tianity. The kingdom of God was a social and col- 
lective hope and it was for this earth. The eternal 
life was an individualistic hope, and it was not for 
this earth. The kingdom of God involved the social 
transformation of humanity. The hope of eternal life, 
as it was then held, was the desire to escape from this 
world and be done with it. The kingdom was a rev- 
olutionary idea; eternal life was an ascetic idea. 


We modern men, too, believe in eternal life, but the 
asceticism is almost drained out of it. We hold that 
this life is good and the future will be still better. We 
feel that we must live robustly now and do the work 
God has given us to do, and at death we shall pass 
to a higher world in which we shall serve him in still 
higher ways.** 


It is not true that the kingdom of God is merely 
“9 social and collective hope for this earth,” since 
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Jesus tells us to ask that it may come “on earth as it 
is in heaven”; nor is it true that eternal life is a mere 
“individualistic hope, not for this earth,” since Jesus 
consigns to everlasting fire those who shall not have 
fed Him, clothed Him, and sheltered Him, by per- 
forming social actions for their brethren. 

These ideas need to be developed and clarified. Let 
it suffice for the present to have indicated that social 
and even economic preoccupations, though usually 
implicit, are not excluded from the Gospel teaching. 
If this teaching is to be understood it must not be 
divided. All that our Teacher says, all that He does— 
for His actions are luminous **—to enlighten and 
instruct us on labor, authority, riches, or poverty, is 
related to the future kingdom, whose foundations He 
wishes to lay. We must not, however, jump to the 
conclusion that the present kingdom is outside His 
care. “Not in bread alone doth man live,” but never- 
theless he needs bread for his life. Earthly goods have 
no value if they are an obstacle to the establishment 
of the kingdom of God; but they have their value 
none the less, since they can and should be made to 
help in the establishment of this kingdom. 

There are, therefore, social and economic orders in 
accordance with the principles of the Gospel. These 
principles permeated ancient societies and transformed 
them. Is not the endeavor to find them in the words 
and deeds of the Master a return to the deep and 
unquenchable springs of our civilization, a rediscovery 


84“Our Lord and Saviour admonishes us sometimes by words and 
sometimes by works, For His very deeds are precepts; since when 
He does something silently He indicates what we should do. (St. 
Gregory the Great: 17th Homily on the Gospel.) 
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of those pure and holy teachings which have already 
brought to peoples and individuals the relative happi- 
ness obtainable in this world of sorrow, and which are 
still able, as Leo XIII said in his letter on the Social 
Question, “at least to lessen the bitterness of conflicts 
if not to end them.” *° 


85 Encyclical Rerum novarum. 
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JESUS AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RELIGIOUS BEING 


Fundamental error of reformers who believe that society can be 
changed by changing its external conditions—The divine Re- 
former first concerns Himself with the individual’s inmost self— 
He reminds man of his religious nature, that he is dependent on 
a superior Being who is his Father, his Providence, his Judge— 
Consequent necessity of humility, obedience, and prayer—Man’s 
goal is beyond this world—Christian and pagan interpretations 
of life. 


The fatal weakness in all the constructions of 
reformers is the illusion that a society can be trans- 
formed by laws, by violence, or by sudden catastro- 
phes; that to decree peace and solidarity, for instance, 
is enough to make these penetrate the masses; or that 
money and education are enough to make them happy. 
The strange error shows complete ignorance of reali- 
ties as clear as day. As long as man remains as we 
know him in ourselves and in others, shamelessly 
egotistical, recklessly pleasure-loving, violent even to 
brutality when his interests are at stake, in vain will 
legislators modify the external conditions of society, 
in vain will there be an abundance of wealth and of 
knowledge. Society will not change. Compare it to 
a bodily organism. How can this body’s health be 
assured if its organs be unsound, or if its primary 
elements, its tissues and cells, be lacking in vigor? 
The maladies from which we suffer are as much indi- 
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vidual as social. Are not the latter simply the sum of 
the evils which afflict each one of us? 

Those who are so absorbed in improving defective 
organizations and external adjustments that they will 
not see the urgent need of improving the elements 
which go to form these organizations, can therefore 
only check the march of humanity toward progress 
and civilization. They are like an architect trying to 
make a solid building without stones that are sound 
and strong. 

How different is the method of the divine Re- 
former! Devoted to the healing of the individual, He 
approaches him not externally and superficially, but 
by the most intimate and hidden path. He goes 
straight to the soul, to the conscience. “Being asked 
by the Pharisees,” says the Gospel, “when the king- 
dom of God should come, he answered them and said: 
The kingdom of God cometh not with observation. 
Neither shall they say: Behold here, or behold there. 
For lo, the kingdom of God is within you.” ? 

So purely individualistic does this teaching appear 
at first sight that, according to some authors, man as 
a social being can gain no light therefrom. “It is 
addressed,”’ says Georges Sorel, “to the anchorites.” ? 
It is therefore unrelated to all ideas of social justice. 


I am inclined to believe [Emile Faguet writes] that 
Jesus is the founder of Individualism. Open the Gos- 
pel and you will find not justice but love. The idea 
of justice is practically absent from the Gospel. Some- 
times it is even indirectly ridiculed, as it were, and 


1 Luke xvii.20. 
2 La ruine du monde antique. Paris, G. Jacques et Cie., p. 270. 
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the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard is in this 
respect very significant. The genius of Christianity 
lies in this, that while creating individualism, it has 


leapt over justice and landed with the first bound in 
pure love, as in its true and only worthy domain.’ 


We believe such conceptions to be erroneous. Even 
had Christ wished to teach only isolated individuals, 
these individuals are nevertheless situated in a social 
milieu. Must He not have known that His teaching 
would have social repercussions? If His solicitude is 
directed to the individual, it is because the healing of 
each member will assure the health of the whole body. 
In this way, most of all, His words have been and 
remain a potent factor in civilization and in progress. 
“Why,” Guizot asks, “has Christianity been a great 
crisis in civilization? Because it has changed the inner 
man, his beliefs, his feelings; because it has regener- 
ated the moral man and the intellectual man.” * Jesus 
is at once a profoundly individualistic teacher and a 
profoundly social teacher. He reforms society by 
applying Himself in the first place, though not exclu- 
sively, to reforming the individual. By the law of 
reciprocity, society, thus bettered, helps the individual 
to perfect himself. 


Because Jesus believed in the organic growth of the 
new society [says Rauschenbusch] he patiently fos- 
tered its growth, cell by cell. Every human life 
brought under control of the new spirit which he him- 
self embodied and revealed was an advance of the 


3 mile Faguet, in Revue Mondiale. Janvier, 1906, p. 57. 
4 Histotre de la civilisation en Europe, Chap. I. 
5 Cf. Harnack: Die Ausbreitung des Christentums, p. 108. 
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kingdom of God. Every time the new thought of the 
Father and of the right life among men gained firmer 
hold of a human mind and brought it to the point of 
action, it meant progress. It is just as when human 
tissues have been broken down by disease or external 
force, and new tissue is silently forming under the old 
and weaving a new web of life. Jesus incarnated a 
new\type of human life and he was conscious of that. 
By living with men and thinking and feeling in their 
presence, he reproduced his own life in others and they 
gained faith to risk this new way of living. This 
process of assimilation went on by the natural capaci- 
ties inherent in the social organism, just as fresh blood 
will flow along the established arteries and capillaries. 
When a nucleus of like-minded men was gathered 
about him, the assimilating power was greatly re- 
enforced. Jesus joyously felt that the most insignifi- 
cant man in his company who shared in this new social 
spirit was superior to the grandest exemplification of 
the old era, John the Baptist.6 Thus Jesus worked on 
individuals and through individuals, but his real end 
was not individualistic, but social, and in his method 
he employed strong social forces. He knew that a new 
view of life would have to be implanted before the 
new life could be lived and that the new society would 
have to nucleate around personal centres of renewal.” 


Let us see what principles guide the Master in His 


reform. 


He does not look on man as a solitary in this vast 


universe, but He reminds him of the manifold ties 
which bind him to a higher Being. The Gospel shows 
us this Being as ceaselessly active, and as having sent 


6 Matt. xi.1l. 
7 Rauschenbusch: Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 60. 
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Jesus, who is to be heard as His faithful messenger.® 
He is “Lord of heaven and earth.”® He causes the 
rain to fall on the just and the unjust; bodies and 
souls are in His power. He can cast them into Ge- 
henna and should therefore be feared. He sees in 
secret the alms which the right hand gives without 
the knowledge of the left hand.*° One cannot serve 
Him and Mammon at the same time, since no man 
can serve two masters.’ It is impossible for us to 
approach Him unless He draws us. He is the house- 
holder and the king in the parables, the source of all 
authority. “Thou shouldst not have any power 
against me,” says Jesus to Pilate, “unless it were given 
thee from above.” * 

God is more than Master, He is also and above all a 
Father. 


Jesus is the first to make the name of Father God’s 
name par excellence. He is not only the Creator, the 
Eternal, the Lord, the God of Hosts, He is the Father. 
Jesus sees an image of God’s goodness towards His 
creatures in the tenderness of fathers for their children. 
The appellation is irdeed found in the books of the 
Old Testament;'* but God appears there especially 
under the aspect of power, of severity, of legal au- 
thority. The idea of His goodness is no doubt there, 
and often emphasized, but it is not found in the same 
general and preeminent way as in the Gospel, accord- 
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ing to which God, while holy and just, is essentially 
compassionate and merciful. The Father of human 
creatures,1* God loves each one individually.*> He 
does not will that any of them should perish.*® He is 
like the shepherd going after the lost sheep. He ap- 
peals to the wandering sinner to bring him back to 
the right path.17 He restores His confidence to the 
repentant, as does an indulgent father to the dissolute 
son who has come home humiliated by his past mis- 
deeds.1® He pardons faults, as a generous creditor 
might remit a substantial debt.1® Each individual 
must therefore respond to the paternal love of God. 
The citizens of His kingdom are recruited one by 
one;?? none may enter unless he has become one of 
those who “labor and are burdened’** and who are 
in search of Him.?? 


“The Jews,” says St. John, “understood not that he 


called God his father.” ** This Father is “our Father.” 
All of us, Christ and men, are brothers of one family. 
Our Father is in heaven and governs us with tender 
care. Let us not be solicitous for bodily goods, since 
He knows that we have need of all these things.** He 
feeds the birds of the air, and “are you not of much 
more value than they?” ** Let us ask Him to give us 


14 Matt. v.16, 45, 48. 
15 Matt. vi4, 6, 18. 
16 Matt. xviii.14. 

17 Luke xv. 3-7. 

18 Luke xv.20-24. 
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this day our daily bread and let us wait with confi- 
dent patience. For “what man is there among you, 
of whom if his son shall ask bread, will he reach him 
a stone? Or if he shall ask him a fish, will he reach 
him a serpent? If you then being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children; how much more will 
your Father who is in heaven, give good things to 
them that ask him?” * 

God, the Master and Father, is not therefore the 
potentate imagined by rationalism, who, after launch- 
ing worlds and souls into space, retires afar, proudly 
unconcerned and scornful of his work. On the con- 
trary, His watchful eye is always gazing upon it. He 
provides for everything, cares for everything. Noth- 
ing happens without His permission. Which one of 
us concerns himself with a poor little sparrow which 
has just fallen to the ground? What man counts the 
hairs of his head? By speaking of God as He did, 
Jesus revealed Him as a Providence utterly unknown 
to the ancient world. Good and powerful, He cares 
for beings which are without reason; but He watches 
with particular solicitude over the being who is a 
beautiful reflection of His sublime spirit. 

This Master, this Father, this Provider, is also a 
Judge, who will demand an account from everyone. 
“Give an account of thy stewardship,” says the rich 
man to the unjust steward, “for now thou canst be 
steward no longer.” ** Every act, every thought, is 
weighed in the balance by this incorruptible Magis- 
trate. Every idle word will have to be accounted for, 
and from him to whom much has been given much 
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will be required. “Judge not that you may not be 
judged. . . . With what measure you mete it shall 
be measured to you again.” ** The Father will not 
judge alone, since He “hath given all judgment to 
the Son, that all men may honour the Son, as they 
honour the Father.” ** “He that despiseth me, and 
receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him; 
the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him 
in the last day.” *° 

For Jesus, therefore, man is an essentially religious 
being. This truth constitutes the basis and the essence 
of His teaching. When the Power, the Paternity, the 
Providence, and the Justice of God are once postu- 
lated, the great individual virtues preached by Jesus 
are better understood. 

Obedience is the first duty of a subject. Rational 
creatures are free, but not independent. They must 
let themselves be ruled by the higher Will which issues 
its commands, either directly through the conscience, 
or through laws promulgated by others. “Do not 
think,” says Jesus, “that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets. I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfill. For amen I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot, or one tittle shall not pass of the 
law, till all be fulfilled. He therefore that shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall so teach 
men, shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven. But he that shall do and teach, he shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven.” * “If thou 
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wilt enter into life,’ says Jesus to the young man, 
“keep the commandments.” * On these terms one 
becomes a member of His family by sharing His out- 
look. “For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
that is in heaven he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” ** He represents Himself, moreover, as 
bound by the law of obedience to God. Is not the 
accomplishment of the supreme Will His first obliga- 
tion,** the center and aim of His plans and acts; is 
it not the element in which He moves,® the food that 
sustains Him,** His consolation and His pervading 
joy? 

God’s power and will are an obligation to man, who 
should therefore be humble and lowly. Jesus often 
emphasizes the necessity of humility, a virtue un- 
known to the sages of Athens and Rome, since they 
knew not the true God. Humility alone puts the 
creature in its place. What right has he to be proud 
of duty accomplished? Is it not the obligation of his 
state? “Which of you having a servant plowing or 
feeding cattle, will say to him when he is come from 
the field: Immediately go, sit down to meat: And 
will not rather say to him: Make ready my supper, 
- and gird thyself, and serve me whilst I eat and drink, 
and afterwards thou shalt eat and drink. Doth he 
thank that servant, for doing the things which he 
commanded him? [I think not. So you also, when 
you shall have done all these things that are com- 
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manded you, say: We are unprofitable servants; we 
have done that which we ought to do.” *” 

There was no idol before which the great minds of 
paganism bowed more abjectly than the idol of Glory. 
Was it not the supreme ambition of these great 
geniuses to have a name long held in honor because of 
courage, or eloquence, or virtue? Tertullian knew 
them well when he called the philosophers, in his racy 
language, “animals of glory and hucksters of elo- 
quence.” Not knowing God, the just Appraiser of 
our merits, they besought for their virtues the miser- 
able sanctions of opinion. Humility is a Christian 
virtue, because Christ revealed Him “who sees in 
secret,” and whose verdict is the only one that matters 
for arational being. “Take heed that you do not your 
justice before men, to be seen by them; otherwise you 
shall not have a reward of your Father who is in 
heaven.” ** Elsewhere He bids us take the last place, 
“for he that exalteth himself”—in the eyes of men— 
“Shall be humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” “Master,” His disciples asked one day, 
“who is the greater in the kingdom of heaven? And 
Jesus calling unto him a little child, set him in the 
midst of them. And said: Amen I say to you, unless 
you be converted, and become as little children, you 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. For he 
that is the lesser among you all, he is the greater.” * 
This is because the value of such a man comes from 
God’s esteem. It is enough for him, and he does not 
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need that of his equals, or his own, to increase his 
merits. 

It is therefore natural that the Master should vigor- 
ously oppose the self-sufficiency of the Pharisee. It is 
good to hear Him censure and humble the latter’s 
haughtiness, as in the parable of the Pharisee and 
Publican. 

If man, feeble though he be, is not abandoned by 
Him who cares for a hair that falls and for the grass 
of the fields; if he has in heaven a Father and a 
Providence, should he not kneel and bow his head to 
pray? Prayer, according to Jesus’ teaching, is not 
only the manifesting of a need to a superior Being, but 
the acknowledgment of His supreme dominion and of 
His Providence. He urges us, moreover, not to mul- 
tiply words in prayer, like the heathen, who imagine 
that they will be heard by means of mumblings and 
posturings. “Be not ye therefore like to them, for 
your Father knoweth what is needful for you before 
you ask Him.”*° Prayer is the act of respect which 
He requires, before supplying the needs of His chil- 
dren. “Ask and it shall be given you; seek and you 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened to you.” * 
Illustrating His precept by an example, He pours 
forth from His heart the Our Father, the divine prayer 
into which He puts, in a few words, all the theological 
relationships between creative Providence and ra- 
tional creatures. 

It is therefore obvious why Jesus asks of man not 
to worry about the morrow and about earthly things. 
He does not forbid us to concern ourselves with such 
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things, but the chief thing, the thing that matters, is 
to do the Father’s will. “Seek ye therefore first the 
kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” * Do not let yourself be 
dominated by the thought of what you need to live, 
while forgetting life’s great law of submission to the 
Master... ‘All these things shall be added unto you,” 
since, if you fulfill the divine Will, you can at the 
same time think of earthly needs. The latter are not 
excluded from His Will provided they do not hinder 
His justice. A saying attributed by tradition to Jesus 
is a commentary on this thought: “Ask for great 
things and you will obtain little things in addition; 
ask for heavenly things and you will have earthly 
things besides.” * 

To bind the creature to the divine Will there is no 
bond stronger than love. Is not love the union of two 
wills? In our Teacher’s eyes, therefore, the first com- 
mandment, the one which does away with the need 
for the others, is the commandment of love. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” He says, echoing the 
Hebrew lawgiver, “with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, with thy whole mind, and with thy whole 
strength.” “* In so far as man lives a life of love, he 
will live a life of justice, he will be seeking first the 
kingdom of God. If the goodness of a Father, atten- 
tive to our needs, cannot win us to His will, Jesus 
Christ reminds us that this Father is a Master who 
means to have his law respected. “Fear ye not them 
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that kill the body, and are not able to kill the soul; 
but rather fear him that can destroy both soul and 
body into hell.” * 


Jesus, then, begins by putting the individual face 
to face with God. He teaches him that no blind 
Chance determines his destiny, that he is not a frail 
skiff tossed by the waves, but a ship directed by the 
hand of a foresighted pilot. Thus man appears as a 
being intimately bound to God. Paganism had been 
a religion in name only, since to conceive a religion 
from which the Father and Master preached by Christ 
is banished is as false as to attempt the perfecting of 
humanity without regard for the fact of religion. 

Nevertheless to tell man that he has relations with 
One greater than he was not an adequate definition of 
his complex religious nature. Having postulated God 
it was necessary to show Him on the paths of life; 
it was necessary to change the meaning and the direc- 
tion of that life. As M. Brunetiére said: 


This task was just as difficult, just as long, just as 
essential. Philosophically stated, the basis of ancient 
morality was the search for the sovereign good, or, 
in more explicit language, the organization of the con- 
duct of life in view of the expansion, the development, 
and the search for life. . . . The individual was 
important only in terms of life; the great thing was to 
live, and it mattered little whether he lived this way 
or that way, if he lived fully. The great moral revolu- 
tion effected by Christianity has been to place the 
object of life outside of earthly life, beyond it, and in 
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the realization of an ideal presented as actually un- 
attainable.** 


By this means, Christianity, without detaching life 
from its earthly theater of activity, opens up a mag- 
nificent horizon, raises life to immortal hopes, and at 
the same time ennobles it. 

We have seen the place occupied by the idea of the 
kingdom in Jesus’ teaching. It is a central one, and His 
discourses and deeds are directed toward explaining 
its content. But this reign, this kingship of God, 
which begins now, does not reach its full flowering 
until later, beyond this life. The efforts of every man 
must be turned toward its preparation. The greatest 
obstacle will be the world. “The world,” for Jesus, 
is “the city of evil, the organization of sinful forces 
hidden in man.” *’ It is this totality of laws and 
maxims, of means and ends, operating through the 
evil one and through corrupted nature, which is 
opposed to the sovereignty of the divine Idea. For 
the spirit of the world is not God’s spirit, and it 
therefore refuses to recognize the Christ whom He has 
sent; *° it hates Him and it will hate the society which 
continues His work. It is necessary to choose between 
the world and God, since “no man can serve two mas- 
ters.” “He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he 
that hateth his life in this world, keepeth it unto life 
eternal.” *° To hate one’s life in this world is to de- 


46 Revue des Deur-M ondes, “L’équation fondamentale,” 15 septem- 
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tach oneself from it, to cleave to the divine law, and 
thus to dispose oneself for the kingdom to come. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, and they that suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven, of God. The man who thinks only of 
satisfying his temporal needs, bowed down toward the 
earth, limited by his narrow horizon, is therefore mad, 
and supremely ignorant of his high destiny. “Work,” 
says the Master, “not for perishable food, but for that 
which lasts forever.” 

The idea of the kingdom, at once present and to 
come, appears in the Gospel of St. John in a still 
clearer and more spiritualized form. There is ques- 
tion not only of passive submission to God’s Will, but 
of man’s being penetrated by His spirit, that he may 
live a transcendent life, a life whose germ will develop 
on earth while waiting its eternal flowering. This 
germ is the word of Christ received by the soul. 
“Amen, amen, I say unto you: he that believeth in me 
hath everlasting life. I am the bread of life.”® 
Doubtless the gate is small, and narrow is the way 
that leads to Life, and few they are who live it in its 
fullness. Care and courage are needed for the task. 
Our efforts and our failings will be appraised accord- 
ing to their deserts; beyond this world shall sit the 
tribunal which will weigh them in its incorruptible 
scales. Jesus Christ will preside and deliver the ver- 
dict. “The Son of Man shall come in the glory of 
his Father with his angels; and then will he render 
to every man according to his works.”** Seen from 
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this solemn praetorium, human life appears as a 
strange combat. Senseless is the man who struggles 
only for the winning of a fleeting and shadowy good 
and sacrifices the eternal substance. “For what doth 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul, or what exchange shall a man 
give for his soul?” ** 

We are. far indeed from the pagan conception, ac- 
cording to which the individual has value solely in 
terms of an earthly life. The great thing is, not merely 
to live within temporal limits, but so to live that life 
may continue, fuller, and more perfect, beyond them. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE MORAL BEING 


Jesus teaches that the value of a person is independent of age or 
social status—Jesus and children—Jesus and scandal; as the 
friend of the lowly and of sinners—Human responsibility—Sin, 
its rewards and punishments—The value of an act as determined 
by its intention—Nature’s tendency to evil—Renunciation— 
Tolstoism—Jesus’ doctrine of sacrifice as an aid to human prog- 
ress—Proudhon’s testimony—Far from being an enemy of life, 
Jesus came that we might have it more abundantly—the Good 
Shepherd of the human flock. 


Man in the Gospel is a religious being; he is bound, 
as we have seen, to God and the hereafter. He is also 
a moral being. Jesus teaches him his dignity, the 
value of his acts, his inherent weakness. 

According to Him, the human person has a value 
independent of age, of intelligence, of sex, or of social 
standing. 


Jesus [says Dr. Peabody] is primarily thinking of 
individuals. The initial impulse of his word and work 
is this thought of the preciousness of personality. The 
shepherd leaves the ninety and nine sheep and seeks 
the one that is lost; the woman sweeps the house to 
find the one piece of money.’ 


How touching are Christ’s love and respect for little 


1 Peabody: Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 80; cf. Matt. 
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children! “And they brought to him young children, 

that he might touch them. And the disciples rebuked 

those that brought them. Whom when Jesus saw, he 

was much displeased, and saith to them: Suffer the 

little children to come unto me, and forbid them not. 

For of such is the kingdom of God. Amen I say to 

you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 

as a little child, shall not enter into it. And embrac- 

ing them, and laying his hands upon them, he blessed 

them.”? What is the reason for such interest in little 
creatures who can only weep? It is because in spite 

of their frailty they are invested with the dignity of 

human persons.: Their angels see God, and the king- 
dom is already theirs. Only those who accept it as 
they do can enter therein. Innocence, humility, 

obedience, meekness, simplicity, these are their beau- 

tiful prerogatives, all the more lovable and attractive 

for being unconscious. These virtues are the founda- 

tion of the kingdom of God within us. 

The worth of a child is therefore incalculable. He 
is sacred and must be revered. He who receives him 
in the name of Christ receives Christ himself. Woe to 
him who shall slight him! “See that you despise not 
one of these little ones. . . . It is not the will of your 
Father, who is in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish.” Woe above all to him who shall put a 
stumbling block in their path! * 

The doctrine of scandal, understood as a whole, 
clearly reveals Jesus’ thought on the worth of a man. 
A scandal is any deed or word tending to diminish or 
degrade the moral being by its influence and its lure. 


2 Mark x.13-16. 
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It leads astray another’s sense of right, it prevents him 
from realizing the kingdom of heaven and the divine 
life. The scandalizer commits a double theft; he 
steals a portion of his own dignity and a portion of his 
neighbor’s. “Woe to the world because of scandals. 
For it must needs be that scandals come; but never- 
theless woe to that man by whom the scandal 
cometh.”* When the ravished moral good is defense- 
less, as in little ones and the weak, the crime of the 
scandalizer is all the greater. “It were better for him 
that a millstone should be hanged about his neck, and 
that he should be drowned in the depth of the sea.’’® 
If our limbs are an occasion of sin, we must not hesi- 
tate to get rid of them. Anything which can diminish 
the personality must be ruthlessly sacrificed, must be 
put where it can do no harm.° 

The human person keeps its worth whatever be the 
external modalities of its existence. It has its value, 
though covered with the rags of poverty or the sorry 
adornments of vice. Even when it is estranged from 
God, it always retains here below the sublime power 
of returning to Him. This is surely the reason why 
Jesus declares Himself, openly and in defiance of 
prejudices, the friend of little ones and of the poor, 
the defender of publicans and harlots. 


He was [says Hugh Price Hughes] the first public 
teacher in this world who said that man’s true worth 
was to be determined, not by his property, not by his 
social position, but only and entirely by what he was 
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in himself, by his mind and by his heart; and that 
there were certain absolute and indefeasible rights 
that belonged to every individual human being. 


Jesus Christ says that every man as a man is im- 
measurably greater than wealth or rank could ever 
make him. He was the first teacher of the human 
race who insisted upon the sacredness and the unspeak- 
able preciousness of every man, woman, and child in 
the world. 


Do we need to dwell on the practical consequences 


of this teaching, which Christianity, since its origin, 
has been trying to realize? 


If every human being, because he is created in the 
image of God, is so unspeakably precious, how much 
we ought to reverence every human being, how careful 
not to infringe upon the rights of any human being, 
how solicitous for the happiness of every human 
being.” 


If our religion has been so merciful toward the weak 


and the unfortunate, if it has rescued them, is it not 
because, more than any other, it has rated us at our 
proper value? It was no economic discovery which 
destroyed slavery, but the new and strange idea 
brought by Christ, that the slave is our brother, not 
an outcast from humanity. 


To teach a man his high dignity is to lift him far 


above the brute; to remind him that he is a free agent 
is to make him master of the world and of his destiny. 
Thus we penetrate to the deep source of good and evil, 
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and we are made to remember that the healing of our 
ills is not to be sought by external means alone. 


No tendency in modern life [writes Dr. Peabody] 
is more destructive to social progress than the tendency 
to weaken the sense of personal responsibility for social 
imperfection, and to fix the blame on unpropitious cir- 
cumstances. The obvious fact is, that for a very large 
part of social disorder, the chief responsibility lies in 
the passions and ambitions of individual man, and that 
no social arrangement can guarantee social welfare, 
unless there is brought home to vast numbers of indi- 
viduals a profounder sense of personal sin. . . 
much social suffering is due to the social order; but 
much, and probably more, is due to human sin.’ 


’ The affirmation of responsibility, that unavoidable 
postulate of individual reform, does indeed find ade- 
quate expression in Jesus’ teaching concerning sin. 
Sin is in His eyes an offense, a debt, an unjust act of a 
will directed against the divine Will. “Forgive us our 
sins” (Luke xi.4), “forgive us our debts’ (Matt. 
vi.12), “as we also forgive our debtors.” Nevertheless, 
a sin will not be imputed to its author unless his intel- 
ligence has realized its bearing. “If you were blind,” 
says Jesus to the Pharisees, “you should not have sin; 
but now you say: we see. Your sin remaineth.”® Sin 
brings evil to the individual and to the social being. 
As Peabody says: 


The prodigal does not return to his father with an 
indictment against the social conditions which have 


8 Peabody, op. cit. pp. 116, 117. 
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prevailed in the far country of riotous living; he re- 
turns with the manly and frank confession, “Father, 
I have sinned.” 7° ; 


In the Master’s eyes sin seems also the cause of 
physical evil: “Behold thou art made whole; sin no 
more, lest some worse thing happen to thee.” ** 

A human will, however, which is opposed to God’s, 
can again put itself under His laws. The more it 
cleaves to the sovereign Good by love, the more will 
its former misdirection be forgotten and repaired. 
“Many sins are forgiven her,” says Jesus of the sinful 
woman, “because she hath loved much. But to whom 
less is forgiven, he loveth less.” # 

For Jesus therefore, at least in part, since the 
Father’s “drawing” is also necessary,” the means of 
raising man is in man himself. He is lord of his acts, 
he is free, he is responsible; he can remake himself 
and reform himself, if he wishes. This doctrine of 
personal responsibility is a strong stimulus to moral 
and even material progress. We are far from that 
annihilation of voluntary energies which is the inevi- 
table consequence of Buddhism, of Islamism, and of 
that new religion which preaches the blind and silent 
adoration of an idol called Humanity. Nothing is so 
capable of encouraging moral sloth and of exerting a 
disastrous influence, even in the economic order, as 
these enervating dogmas. The fact is evident from 
the apparently petrified civilizations of the Hindus 
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and the Arabs. If the Socialist engages in the propa- 
gation of his dream it is because he is influenced in 
spite of himself by the spirit of liberty, of initiative, 
and of responsibility brought by Christ. 

Our Teacher repeats, in order to strengthen His in- 
structions, that an idle word or thought, that the least 
of our acts, must one day be accounted for. He 
teaches that the merit of deeds will be determined, 
not by external appearances, but by their inmost na- 
ture. This again is a new aspect of His moral doctrine. 

The world judges the malice or goodness of a human 
act by what it sees. It is excusable, since it cannot 
see beyond appearances. Yet it should be conscious 
of this limitation, more modest in its judgments, 
mindful that the kingdom of God is established in the 
soul. In allotting praise or blame, therefore, we 
should always make allowances for the inner inten- 
tion, which determines the morality of an act and 
which is seen by the eye of Him “who sees in secret” 
alone. 


In all moral questions [Harnack well says] Jesus 
always goes to the root, that is to say, to the intention. 
We must place ourselves in this point of view, if we 
wish thoroughly to understand what he calls “the more 
abounding righteousness.” It is this righteousness 
which does not fail when the inmost heart is probed. 
The matter is simple and self-evident. To express it 
he nevertheless used terms of considerable vigor: “It 
was said to them of old . . . but I say to you 

. . .” What he is about to say is a new thing in 
the sense that it has not yet been said with the same 
weight and the same authority. Its setting forth oc- 
cupies a large space in the Sermon on the Mount. 
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Therein he examines each of the chief departments of 
life in which human relationships and human divisions 
are found, in order to bring the intention into relief, 
to judge according to it, and to attach to it salvation 
and damnation."* 


“Blessed are the clean of heart,” says Jesus, “for 
they shall see God.” *® Blessed are the souls who go 
straight toward the good and the true as they see it. 
To have a clean heart means for Him to free one’s will 
from self-seeking, to turn it wholly toward God. 
Purity shines forth in union with the sovereign Good, 
as a crystal shines and sparkles only when touched 
and pierced by the sun’s rays. This interpretation of 
the text is also that of Father Meschler: 


By purity of heart, he says, we must understand 
liberation from sin, especially from sins of the flesh; 
and also the integrity of the senses, of the heart, of 
thoughts and of intentions, which, in contrast to the 
artificial and dishonest spirit of the ancient Jewish 
sects, seeks God with straightforwardness and sin- 
cerity.t® 


No human appraisals, based as they are on external 
appearances, can modify the value of our acts, since 
this value is essentially fixed before the acts are car- 
ried out. The moral elements which determine them 
exist as soon as the will, or, as the Gospel puts it, the 
heart, has declared itself. “You have heard that it 
was said to them of old: Thou shalt not commit 
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adultery. But I say to you, that whosoever shall look 
on a woman to lust after her, hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart.” ** “For from the 
heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false testimonies, blasphemies.” *® 
God asks for the heart, not for the lips and the hands, 
since the latter may be impostors and _ traitors. 
“Hypocrites,” cries Jesus to the Pharisees, ‘Well hath 
Isaias prophesied of you, saying: This people honour- 
eth me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me. And in vain do they worship me, teaching doc- 
trines and commandments of men.’?® The heart 
must be pure and simple, it must not try to deceive 
others or itself. The intention must go straight ahead, 
since “the light of thy body is thy eye. If thy eye be 
single thy whole body shall be lightsome; but if thy 
eye be evil thy whole body shall be darksome . . . 
you cannot serve God.and Mammon.” *” Your gaze 
cannot at the same time be ultimately fixed on eternal 
Good and on perishable goods. Cleverness and calcu- 
lation will delude the short-sighted man, but will be 
pierced through by Him who sees in secret. Jesus’ 
teaching on the agreement of our words with deeds 
and inmost feelings, on worship, on acts of a merely 
superficial goodness, is the natural consequence of 
His teaching on intentions. “Not every one that 
saith to me: Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of 
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heaven.” 2? He does not condemn the outward mani- 
festations of worship—did He not go to pray in the 
Temple with His fellow Jews?—but He insists that 
worship shall be above all internal. He asks man to 
bow his head, only after he has bent his will and 
directed his mind. ‘The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit 
and in truth. For the Father also seeketh such to 
adore him. God is a spirit, they that adore him must 
adore him in spirit and in truth.” * Gestures and 
vain words are not enough, for these outward things 
may indeed attract the attention of men, but often 
turn aside the benevolent gaze of God. “When ye 
pray, you shall not be as the hypocrites, that love to 
stand and pray in the synagogues, and corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. Amen I say to 
you, they have received their reward.” 8 

An act which is not purified by the right intention, 
though excellent in appearance, is an act which is 
morally defiled. It is the essence of hypocrisy, the 
vice which dares to masquerade as virtue and to lie 
without words. There is no distortion of the moral 
sense against which Jesus speaks more vigorously. 
Helpful and compassionate to the adulterous woman 
and to public harlots who were humble and conscious 
of their sins, He raised His voice in terrible curses 
against the Pharisees who were careful to make clean 
the outside of the cup but who were full of rapine and 
uncleanness within. ‘Woe to you,” He cries, “scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites; because you are like to 
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whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear to men 
beautiful, but within are full of dead men’s bones, and 
of all filthiness. So you also outwardly indeed appear 
to men just; but inwardly you are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity.” ** From the mouth which uttered such 
anathemas came the praise of the poor widow who 
gave her humble mite at the Temple’s door.” The 
merit of a gift must not be measured by the gift itself, 
but by the intention of the giver. This woman, who 
needed her mite to live, gave it solely to please God. 
Her intention was therefore the purest possible, since 
it was disinterested, and her modest offering was 
dearer to God than the gifts of the rich, who wished 
only to display their generosity by giving away what 
they did not need. 

The great novelty in the moral teaching of Jesus 
was, however, to remind man that his instincts are not 
wholly good. This is the scandal and the stumbling- 
block! Free-thinking and socialistic intellectuals, 
Lavisse and Jaurés, for instance, denounce the doc- 
trine that we have fallen, and are inclined to evil, 
that redemption must be by sacrifice. They would 
return to the religions of form and of beauty. Let 
them explain if they can how the religions of form 
and beauty can be agents of progress, if progress is a 
valiant effort toward perfection, if it is the elimination 
by struggle of what they would call the remains of 
our animal nature. We shall merely note that the 
idea of our nature’s original and actual goodness seems 
to be held in common by non-Christian social reform- 
ers with otherwise divergent schemes. This idea goes 
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hand in hand with the crudest materialistic evolution- 
ism, though the contradiction is obvious. 

The well-known theories of Rousseau, which practi- 
cally ascribe human corruption to society alone, may 
be compared to those of Socialists and free-thinking 
intellectuals. Is not this dogma of our sinless origin 
to be seen beneath the generous dreams of Tolstoi? 
Let us; he says, do away with external constraint, 
with codes and laws, and consequently with govern- 
ments, leaving the individual wholly free, in the free- 
dom of nature, to develop his noble instincts. Such 
teaching postulates what it ought to prove, namely, 
its affirmation of man’s innate purity, straightfor- 
wardness, and disinterestedness, an affirmation against 
which all human history and the most elementary 
psychological observation are loud in protest. Per- 
haps no doctrine is more dangerously opposed to 
progress. It destroys society, which cannot exist 
without laws, that is to say, without defenses against 
attacks from within and from without. It destroys 
all moral energy, all perfectibility, for a man whose 
virtue is innate is dispensed from efforts to better 
himself and only needs to let himself live. 

To base these high-sounding vagaries on the words 
of Jesus, as Tolstoi did, is to deceive oneself, unless 
one is trying to deceive others. Leaving aside for the 
moment the alleged incompatibility between the 
Gospel and a social order based on laws, we agree that 
unselfish love, as a principle of right acting, has its 
place in the teaching of Christ. The fact has been 
sufficiently emphasized. This love, however, is not 
seldom in conflict with self-love, and one cannot serve 
two masters. Frequently, therefore, very frequently, 
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attachment to God, conformity to His will, can endure 
only if we hate ourselves. It is thus not surprising 
that Jesus should also command hatred of self. He 
thereby condemns in advance all theories which 
affirm the original and indefectible goodness of our 
nature. For we hate only what is evil. When He 
asks us to renounce ourselves, to hate ourselves, even 
to hate those who are dear to us, He presupposes, in 
us and in our fellows, principles and tendencies op- 
posed to the kingdom of God. 

In many ways, by example and by word, Jesus pro- 
poses to us this necessity for renunciation. “His life,” 
says the Imitation of Christ, “was a continual mar- 
tyrdom.” He speaks of His teaching as of a sword 
cast on to the earth, to separate men from themselves 
and from others. “Do not think that I came to send 
peace upon earth; I came not to send peace, but the 
sword. For I came to set a man at variance against 
his father, and a daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a 
man’s enemies shall be they of his own household. 
He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me.” ** The will to follow Him is useless 
without renunciation, since His doctrine and example 
are opposed to those of the world. “Jesus said to His 
disciples: If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” ” 
Christ built His work on this solid foundation, for 
Christianity is essentially a religion of self-denial. 
Without this, no man can aim at the eternal life which 
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it promises. Only he who hates his life in this world 
can gain it in the other. 

Such is the grand and difficult duty of sacrifice 
preached by Jesus. Thereby He showed Himself to 
be a really effective reformer. By turning the will 
against evil instincts He laid the ax at the root of evil. 
He became thereby: a powerful instigator of progress 
and civilization, for these imply the gradual triumph 
of man, not only over external nature, but also over 
himself, his egotism, and his native perversion. He 
who has completely renounced himself is not only a 
perfect Christian, but a perfect man. Christ’s dis- 
ciples, the saints, have sped with giant strides toward 
this ideal and have approached it, so that they appear 
to us as types of regenerated humanity. 


Man as he is [wrote Proudhon] finds his salvation 
in self-control and in the bridling of his passions. It 
is not good for him to be comfortable, he needs on 
the contrary to feel the stimulus of want. This poverty 
makes us frugal in our habits, moderate in our pleas- 
ures, diligent in our labor, it subordinates our appetites 
to justice. 


What master will teach us to realize, in a more than 
merely theoretical way, doctrines so vital for us and 
for our societies, what master other than Christ, who 
offers them to us in His Gospel and on His Cross? 

We must not suppose, moreover—and the point will 
be emphasized later—that Jesus, because of His 
teaching on self-sacrifice, declares Himself an enemy 
of human life and progress. 
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We must not be led astray [says Father Roure, 
S.J.] 78 by the words “sacrifice,” ‘mortification,” 
“contempt for earthly things,” so often used by the 
Gospel. This mortification, this renunciation, does 
not consist in suppressing the living forces of nature, 
but in directing them; it does not consist in drying up 
the stream of life which flows in us, but in building up 
its banks, in regulating its current, in preventing its 
waters from losing themselves in the sand or from 
spreading into pestilential marshes. 


“T am come,” says Jesus, “that they may have life, 
and may have it more abundantly.” * Far from being 
a principle of death, far from its being true that 
“death came upon the modern world under the cross’ 
of this suffering God,” or that civilization, Greek civil- 
ization in particular, was prevented from shining and 
from blossoming thereby, as Charles Maurras has 
written, Christ’s doctrine and example are meant as a 
leaven for individuals and peoples, raising them to- 
ward the summits of their ideals. Christ wishes them 
to live, not only with the life which animates oceans 
and stars, grasses and oaks, flowers, and the hearts and 
brains of men, but with the life which surges in the 
bosom of the Uncreated, which pours itself forth eter- 
nally, but which neither human gaze nor human lips 
had ever approached before His coming. He bids 
descend on man, through Himself, those inmost ener- 
gies which, far from destroying natural energie 
them like to God’s. To all that is fair, nobl 
in individual or social existence, Christ ad r- *A 
abundance of beauty, nobility and great Swhigh UE @ 
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draws directly from their Source. He is not the 
enemy of anything which adorns or betters the exist- 
ence of man or of his societies, which lifts them from 
their animality to make them more than human, that 
is to say, to civilize them. Without Him as its Shep- 
herd the human family is only a herd of bipeds whose 
brain-cells, jaws, and muscles are put into motion by 
fiercely. selfish appetites. 

“T am the good shepherd,” and there are no others. 
Kings, rich men, philosophers, scientists, have in their 
turn tried to shepherd the human flock. Ask the poor 
sheep in the fields of history, and see what they have 
to say about these shepherds who have desired to 
shear them only in order to grow rich on the fleece. 
Philosophers and scientists, who seemed likely to be 
better guides, have for the most part brought only 
recipes whereby the strong in muscles or in mind have 
been enabled to devour the lambs, the weak, and the 
small, that is to say, the majority of the flock. If any 
proved more tractable and more useful it was those 
who were inspired, often unconsciously, by the ideas 
and the example of the “Good Shepherd.” 

Like Him, they did not seek their own interests in 
their commands to men, in their efforts to lead them 
through the briars and thorns of life. They served, 
they forgot themselves, they sacrificed themselves for 
mankind. They lowered themselves to raise men to 
their level. Like good shepherds they gave their lives 
for the sheep. 

Be it noted, however, that among all the past and 
present leaders of humanity Jesus alone has been able 
to call Himself the “Good Shepherd” without reser- 
vations. He gave to mankind the life of His Spirit, 
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the life of His Heart, the life of His Body, and He 
found the means of perpetuating this threefold life on 
earth by the Gospel, by the Church, by the Eucharist. 
Through these three channels His life flows unceas- 
ingly, like a healing stream, across the fields where 
the sheep are pastured. 


CHAPTER I 
THE GOSPEL AND MARRIAGE 


The problem of the family in the Gospel—Jesus here descends to 
details—His frequent use of the family as an illustration— 
Teaching of Jesus on marriage—The miracle at Cana—The 
conversation with the Pharisees—Protestants and the question 
of celibacy—Jesus looks on marriage as a carnal union—Falsity 
of the Jansenistic viewpoint—The Baptist’s example as confirm- 
ing Jesus’ teaching. 

To know Jesus’ thought on the most important 
social problems, about which He seems at first sight 
so unconcerned, we must often scrutinize His words 
and His smallest actions. The views of the Master 
on the problems of the family, however, are reported 
by the Evangelists with special emphasis and a 
remarkable uniformity of language. Obviously the 
expression of these views must have surprised His 
audience greatly, must have made a deep impression 
on their memories. Though He speaks in general 
terms elsewhere, He does not refuse to descend to par- 
ticulars here. He gives explanations willingly, even 
when questioned with the evident intention of finding 
Him at fault. 


When [says Peabody]* the Sadducees bring him 
the problem of marriage, ingeniously converted into 
a theological puzzle, Jesus, instead of answering, “Why 


1 Peabody, op. cit. p. 146. 
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tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?” ? seems glad to use this 
ill-intended occasion as an opportunity for defining 
the place of marriage in the spiritual world, and his 
doctrine is set forth with such force and clearness that 
“when the multitudes heard it, they were astonished 
at his teaching.” ® 


More significant still is His use of the family as an 
illustration. Thus He explains that subject so near 
to His heart—our relations with the Godhead. We do 
not hold with Harnack that His revelation consists 
entirely in making known to us the Father who is in 
heaven. But if this is not the limit of His revelation, 
is it not at least a summary of it? Are not virtues, 
prayers, sacraments, the Church, enjoined or instituted 
in view of the kingdom and the Father? Jesus bor- 
rows from the human family comparisons to help us 
in understanding these sublime relationships. We are 
children of the heavenly Father, and consequently 
brothers. “All you are brethren. . . . Call none your 
father on earth, for one is your father who is in 
heaven.”’* 

The repentance of a sinful soul is compared to a 
return to the paternal hearth, after the acknowledg- 
ment of wrong done. The kingdom resembles a king 
who celebrates the marriage of his son, that is to say, 
His union with mankind. John the Baptist compares 
this Son to the bridegroom “that hath the bride.’’ 


From the very method of his teaching [says Shailer 
Mathews] Jesus must needs have started with some 


2 Matt. xxii.18. 
3 Matt. xxii.33. 
4 Matt. xxiii.8,9. 
5 John iii.29. 
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absolute ideal to which he might compare spiritual 
relations, and which, already understood, would make 
intelligible that which was difficult to understand. 
Other teachers have felt the same need, and this 
highest type of holiest relations has been found in 
many things—numerical harmonies, nature, the state. 
Jesus found it in the family. Even among evil men 
the paternal instinct gives good gifts and the deception 
of a child is unthinkable. Love and kindliness be- 
tween brothers are spontaneous’ and their absence is 
a type of all that is selfish and ungodlike® To give 
up family relations is the supreme test of loyalty? 
Thus it is that, as has already appeared is his habit, 
Jesus here using the noblest forms and words for his 
noblest teaching, makes the members of the divine 
society brothers; while paternal love is his representa- 
tion of the love of God,?° and the family as a unit, his 

- type of that divine society toward which humanity 
with a Christ within it must move." 


The kingdom of God on earth appears to Jesus like 
a large family gathered around the Father and His 
First-born. Its well-being depends on that of the nat- 
ural families of which it is composed. So that, after 
having given laws for the greater family with such care, 
Jesus does not hesitate to stoop and legislate for the 
others. He multiplies for their sakes His teachings 
and examples. 


6 Matt. vii.9-11; Luke xi.11-13, 

7 Matt. v.47; John viii.42. 5 

8 Luke xv.25, 32; cf. Matt. v.22; x21. 

9 Matt. xix.20. Here belong the severe commands of Luke ix.57-62. 
10 Luke xv.11-32. 

11 Social Teachings of Jesus, pp. 103, 104. 
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He had lately left that holy and blessed home of 
Nazareth, where He had spent long years as an obscure 
workman. He had just received the baptism of John, 
as part of His preparation for uttering the “good 
news” of religious and social reform. At the outset 
of His work He wishes to hallow by His presence a 
marriage, that foundation of human societies; on leav- 
ing family life, He wishes to share in the rejoicings at 
the founding of a new family. He works His first 
miracle to relieve these poor people from a domestic 
embarrassment. For when the wine gives out, Jesus, 
at His mother’s request, changes the water in the jars 
into a good wine. Thus He authorizes those feasts 
which have at all times accompanied the ratification 
of the matrimonial contract, in order to give it more 
splendor and solidity. 


Our Lord [says St. Augustine] by coming to a wed- 
ding as a guest, desired, besides the mystical signifi- 
cance, to indicate that He Himself is the author of 
marriage. For men were to appear, of whom the 
apostle says that they would forbid marriage, pre- 
tending that it was evil and the work of the devil. 

. . Those who are well instructed in the Catholic 
faith should therefore know that God is the author 
of marriage, and that as the union comes from God, so 
divorce is the devil’s work.1? 


He gives definite and precise instructions on mar- 
riage at the very beginning of His public life. “There 
came,” says St. Matthew, “the Pharisees tempting 
him, saying: Is it lawful for a man to put away his 


12§t. Augustine: Tract. 1X in Joannem. 
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wife for every cause?’”** The question was an insidi- 
ous one. Jesus had no doubt already indicated His 
thoughts on the subject, and these Pharisees wished 
to embarrass Him by asking for details. According to 
the book of Deuteronomy," “If a man take a wife, and 
have her, and she find not favour in his eyes, for some 
uncleanness, he shall write her a bill of divorce, and 
shall give it in her hand, and send her out of his 
house.” What did the “uncleanness” mean? Accord- 
ing to Rabbi Hillel and his disciples, a bodily defect, 
or the least indiscretion in conduct, deserved the term. 
Shammai and his school understood it of scandalous 
disorders only. “The severe principles of the latter 
doctors were not popular; liberty akin to license in 
regard to marriage prevailed among the great, the 
levites, and private citizens; divorce had replaced 
polygamy, and if the Israelite no longer gathered sev- 
eral wives under his roof, he could pass from one to 
another as his fancy dictated.”** 

For Jesus to take sides was to gain enemies on one 
side or the other, and in any case to clash with the 
passions of the crowd. Moreover, He was then pass- 
ing through a region ruled by an incestuous and adul- 
terous tetrarch, who had just ordered the head of John 
the Baptist to be cut off as a punishment for his bold- 
ness in defending the sanctity of marriage. Might not 
Jesus fear the same fate? ‘These considerations did 
not stop Him. Knowing that His tempters referred 
especially to the words of the great Hebrew lawgiver, 
He appeals first to him. “What did Moses command 


18 Matt. xix.3. 
14 Deut. xxiv.1. 
15 Fouard: Vie de Jésus-Christ, Tome II, p. 459. 
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you?”—“Moses,” they say, “permitted to write a bill 
of divorce and to put her—the wife—away.””* 

This permission was the delicate point. In order 
to spare their prejudices and to make His ideas more 
acceptable, He leaves the shifting ground of positive 
law and goes back to the primeval institution. This 
institution was the exact realization of that natural 
law which is the principle, the strength, and the limit 
of positive laws. “Have ye not read, that he who 
made man from the beginning, made them male and 
female? And he said: For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, 
and they two shall be in one flesh. Therefore now they 
are not two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.”*” 

The Master brought into relief the triple unity of 
marriage in its beginning. It is one in origin, since 
God created one man and one woman; it is one in 
affection, since a man must leave all that is dearest to 
him to cleave to his wife; it is one in permanence, 
since the supreme Lawgiver did not permit the sepa- 
ration of what He had united. 

The Pharisees understood the bearing of this answer. 
“Why,” they insisted, “did Moses command to give 
a bill of divorce, and to put away?” Because Moses,” 
said Jesus, “by reason of the hardness of your heart 


16 Mark x3, 4. 

17 Matt. xix.4,5; ef, Gen. i124. Jesus ascribes to Yahweh the words 
spoken by Adam, since the latter was God’s mouthpiece, as Fouard 
notes. Cf. also Herbert Spencer: Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, 
p. 685: “It is clear that monogamy has long been growing innate 
in the civilized man. For all the ideas and sentiments now asso- 
ciated with marriage, have, as their implication, the singleness of the 
union.” 
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permitted you to put away your wives, but from the 
beginning it was not so.’’* 

Christ then proceeds to declare Himself and to act 
as a Lawgiver by reéstablishing for marriage the 
arrangement intended from the beginning. By so 
doing, incidentally, He definitely separates His doc- 
trine from that of the Synagogue. Only a prejudiced 
eye can see, here at least, a mere development of 
Judaism. 

Let us listen to the solemn proclamation of the laws 
which will constitute the charter of Christian mar- 
riage until the end of time. “And I say to you, that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery; and he that shall marry her that is put 
away, committeth adultery.’’® 

Except it be for fornication. Does this phrase, 
which is not found in Mark or Luke, mean that, in the 
case of the adultery of one of the parties, the matri- 
monial bond is broken? All Catholic tradition, besides 
the silence of the two evangelists mentioned, protests 
against this interpretation.” 

18 Matt. xix.7,8. Some have maintained that the “bill of divorce” 
was a mere abstention, on the part of the law from punishing divorce. 
The general opinion, however, regards it as legalizing a new mar- 
riage. For the law forbade a man to take back his former wife, 
which would be inexplicable if the marriage bond had not been 
dissolved. 

19 Matt. xix.9; Mark x.11,12; Luke xvi.18. 

20 Jesus’ view on the strict indissolubility of marriage is so clearly 
brought out by a comparison of the texts in the Synoptics, that cer- 
tain Protestant and rationalistic authors have concluded that St. 
Matthew’s phrase was interpolated or added by him, on his private 
authority, “to change into a practicable direction a precept whose 


very severity seemed to make it inefficacious” (Jules Bovon: Thé- 
ologie du Nouveau Testament, p. 414). “This addition is interpo- 
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It was indeed in their strictest and severest sense 
that the Pharisees and the disciples understood the 
Master’s words. ‘His disciples say unto him: If the 
case of a man with his wife be so, it is not expedient 
to marry.”?* 


This is precisely the criticism [says Peabody] fre- 
quently offered in modern times to any strict construc- 
tion of the marriage tie. The common habit of the 
political or the legal mind inclines it to inquire, not 
for ideal social relations, but for temporary security 
against immediate perils. Stringent regulation of mar- 
riage, it is urged, tends to increase the probability of 
promiscuous relations, and in some cases to throw 
doubt on the legality of well-intentioned marriages 
or on the legitimacy of children. In the interest, 
therefore, of good order, the marriage contract should 
be simplified and relief from its bonds should be within 
easy reach. . . . If the case of the man with his 
wife, it is said, is more strictly regulated, “It is not 
expedient to marry.” . . . Jesus, however, views 
the problems of marriage, like other social problems, 
from above,—in the large horizon of the purposes of 
God. Like a wise physician, he detaches himself from 
entire absorption in specific cases of social disease, 
and considers them in relation to the general principles 
of social reform. . . . Specific cases of social dis- 


21 Matt. xix.10. 


lated,” says Keim (Jesus of Nazareth, Vol. III, p. 310). “Jesus soft- 
ened his vigorous statement by no exception, not even by the most 
conciliating exception of the wife’s adultery, which the later Church 
and first of all Matthew introduced” (Weiss: Life of Christ, Vol. II, 
p. 150). “The form of Jesus’ remark, against remarriage, Luke has 
preserved in the original” (bid, Vol. I, p. 495). 
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eases must not, according to the teaching of Jesus, 
be permitted to menace the general social health.? 


To those who find His conditions concerning mar- 
riage too difficult, Jesus offers no alternative but celi- 
bacy or virginity. “All men take not this word, but 
they to whom it is given. For there are eunuchs who 
were born so from their mother’s womb . . . and 
there are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven. He that can take, let him 
take it.”’?* 

According to Jesus’ thought, the man who will not 
accept the ties and burdens of marriage may not choose 
a state of liberty in which he can satisfy his fleshly 
desires. For the corrupt world which surrounded 
Jesus, the new idea was strange and harsh to hear. 
This idea will be the basis of the marvel which is 
called Christian celibacy. In the profound and beau- 
tiful words which we have quoted, the Master has 
explained the matter. Some abstain from marriage 
for the kingdom of heaven in order to realize this 
kingdom better within themselves and without. It is 
not a question of the forcible cutting off of pleasure, 
but of privations laid by human will upon the strong- 
est desires. Jesus praises a virginity which comes from 
internal self-denial, not from necessity or constraint. 

The Church of Christ will be attentive to these 
sublime lessons. The long path of her history will 
blossom with flowers of virginity. Until the end of 
time, an endless procession of men and women who 

22 Peabody, op. cit. pp. 155, 156, 160, 161. 

23 Matt. xix.11,12. “By these words,” says St. John Chrysostom, 


“He discreetly invites us to choose virginity, since He declares that 
_ this virtue is possible.” (Hom. 63 in Matt.) 
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have desired no other spouse but Jesus will pass before 
the eyes of an astonished world, recalling the fact that 
the kingdom of God within us is the essential thing. 
Who, therefore, can dare to say that when Catholic 
society imposes voluntary chastity upon its priests, in 
order that they may be entirely devoted to God’s 
interests, it is not in the spirit of its Founder? Prot- 
estantism has maintained this, but even Protestants 
have not all believed the statement. “By eliminating 
celibacy,” writes Schopenhauer, “that is to say, the 
principle feature of asceticism, Protestantism has 
already apostasized from Christianity in its essential 
constitution.” 

Many Protestants, however, have begun to under- 
stand the defective and unscriptural character of their 
point of view. This, for instance, is what Shailer 
Mathews says, in his fine book, The Social Teaching 
of Jesus: 


Although marriage is thus sacred, and although in 
it there is one of the nucleus points of the kingdom, 
yet all men are not to marry. There is something 
pathetic as well as humorous in the anxiety shown 
by the disciples over his teaching.** It seems to them 
that if divorce be thus forbidden it were better not to 
marry at all! Jesus, with characteristic tact, grants 
them their conclusion, but supplies it with premises of 
a much loftier standard, and in his treatment of the 
matter presents one of the fundamental teachings of 
his entire system, viz., that a good thing must always 
be sacrificed for a better thing. No man, unless like 
Origen he be utterly blinded by an ascetic and fanatic 
fervor, could ever misinterpret the intense words in 


24 Matt. xix.20. 
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which Jesus expresses this axiom. They simply form 
one of those characteristic additions with which he 
so often modifies a truth otherwise absolutely stated. 
While marriage is supremely good, yet if for any cause 
it stand in the way of accepting the blessings of the 
kingdom of heaven, it is to be avoided. The welfare 
of others, the advancement of the ideal society require 
the individual to yield private rights. Whether it be 
to avoid the propagation of an hereditary disease or 
criminal proclivity, or whether it be that some great 
mission in life may be the better fulfilled, celibacy 
may often be the only form of life a man should 
adopt. But the men who have thus “made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake’”*> are no 
holier than men who have sacrificed other individual 
desires and goods for the common weal. The words 
of Jesus are a restatement of the familiar teaching of 
the sacrificed eye and hand.?* And Jesus himself 
lived by this standard, a celibate but not an ascetic.?* 


These last phrases require some explanation. He 
who makes a vow of chastity may not be holier than 
a married man, but, if he sacrifices the pleasures of 
marriage and family life “for the kingdom of heaven,” 
it is false to deny that he is in a holier state than 
others. The statement that Jesus’ life, though that 
of a celibate, was not that of an dacetic. also needs 
explanation. He had no stone on which to lay His 
head, He was ruthlessly pursued by religious author- 
ity, He bore hunger and thirst for forty days, He suf- 
fered much from fellow countrymen and friends, He 
was betrayed, scourged, buffeted, slain on the cross. 

25 Matt. xix.12. 


26 Matt. v.29, 30. 
27 Pp. 91-93. 
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Was He not exposed to many a hard trial, many an 
askésis, of mind and body, and did He not endure 
them bravely? Mr. Mathews’ remarks are character- 
istic of the Protestant aversion for an “asceticism” 
which is seldom defined. “All the life of Christ,” 
wrote the author of the Imitation, “was a martyr- 
dom.” “If any man,” said Jesus, “wishes to be my 
disciple, let him deny himself, take up his cross, and 
follow me.” If that is not asceticism, what, pray, may 
asceticism be? 


It may thus be said that Jesus safeguards marriage 
from within and from without. He makes of it a con- 
tract indissolubly binding a man to a woman, and 
decrees that, outside of marriage, there can be only 
virginity. The latter becomes a protection to the 
family, and also to womanhood, which it rescues from 
lawless desires. He declares, moreover, that not only 
he who takes another’s wife, but even he who desires 
her, commits adultery. 

It would nevertheless be a mistake to conclude that 
His conception of human marriage is entirely spiritual 
and mystical. He shows His realization of the fact’ 
that physical attraction is an integral part of mar- 
riage. The Sadducees thought to embarrass Him by 
asking who would be the husband, at the resurrection, 
of a woman who had had seven successive husbands 
on earth. “The children of this world marry,” he 
replied, “and are given in marriage; but they that 
shall be accounted worthy of that world and of the 
resurrection from the dead, shall neither be married 
nor take wives. Neither can they die any more, for 
they are equal to the angels, and are the children of 
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God, being the children of the resurrection.”*® The 
fact remains that the children of this world form 
bodily unions. 

It should be noted, by way of contrast, that Gnostic 
and Manichaean heretics condemned marriage, on the 
pretext that it was an incitement to lust and a means 
of propagating sin. Tertullian forbade second mar- 
riages, Pope Lucius III condemned the Albigensians 
for their rejection of marriage. Similar ideas survived 
among the Jansenists. Pascal, in a famous letter to 
his sister Mme. Périer concerning her daughter’s mar- 
riage, declares that the lady cannot, without mortally 
wounding charity and her conscience, and being guilty 
of one of the greatest crimes, allow her daughter to 
enter the most dangerous and the lowest condition of 
Christianity. 


The example of John the Baptist confirms Jesus’ 
vigorous doctrine on marriage. Herod, Tetrarch of 
Galilee, had abandoned his lawful wife, and was living 
with Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip. The 
Baptist, on learning of the scandal, seems: to have 
boldly entered the prince’s palace, and condemned 
him for taking his brother’s wife. After he had been 
imprisoned for some time, Herodias, through her 
daughter Salome, demanded and obtained from the 
unwilling Herod the head of the Baptist on a dish. 
Thus the man whom Jesus had declared to be greater 
than Solomon and the prophets died in defense of the 
marriage bond. Even in his martyrdom his voice 
echoed the voice of Him whose humble precursor he 
professed to be. 


28 Luke xx.34; Matt. xxii30. 


CHAPTER II 


THE MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY AND 
THEIR DUTIES 


Jesus’ sympathy for the family, for domestic life, for wives, for 
mothers—Duties of parents—Duties of children: reverence and 
assistance—Duties to God as taking precedence over other 
duties—The ascetic tendency, Protestantism and the Catholic 
Church, in connection with some remarks of Rauschenbusch. 


The Gospel, rich in lessons concerning the founding 
of the family, is no less so in regard to its constituent 
elements. Especially striking is its sympathetic atti- 
tude toward domestic life, and toward those whose 
place is so important therein, namely, wives and 
mothers.* 


1 Concerning the visit made by Mary to her cousin Elizabeth, who 
was with child, St. Ambrose wrote as follows on duties toward preg- 
nant women: “Learn, O holy women, the attention which ye ought 
to show for your kinswomen with child. For Mary, who before 
dwelt alone in the secret of her chamber, neither virgin modesty 
caused to shrink from the public gaze, nor the rugged mountains 
from pursuing her purpose, nor the tediousness of the journey from 
performing her duty. Learn also, O Virgins, the lowliness of Mary. 
She came, a kinswoman to her next of kin, the younger to the elder, 
nor did she merely come to her, but was the first to give her saluta- 
tions; as it follows, And she saluted Elizabeth. For the more chaste 
a virgin is, the more humble she should be, and ready to give way 
to her elders. Let her then be the mistress of humility, in whom is 
the profession of chastity. Mary is also a cause of piety, in that the 
higher went to the lower, that the lower might be assisted, Mary to 
Elizabeth, Christ to John.” (Commentary on Luke I, quoted in 
the Catena aurea of St. Thomas Aquinas.) 
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Until His manifestation to the people of Judaea, 
Jesus spends His life in a humble and devoted home. 
It contains a workman, a woman, and a Child, who 
is great before God but who seems to have shown 
nothing remarkable to human eyes. We are present 
at the alternations of joy and sorrow shared by the 
hearts of these three beings so closely united. Smiles 
and tears shared in common, are not these the touch- 
ing history of an ordinary family? The Child, anxi- 
ously awaited, is about to be born, during a hard 
journey undertaken on account of the tribal census. 
The husband is worried, as he sees his wife ready to 
give birth far from the quiet home; the mother is 
sorrowful, since she has but a few swaddling clothes 
in which to wrap her baby, only a little straw for His 
bedding, and a manger for His cradle. 

Joy at the homage brought by the princes from the 
East is followed by grief at the massacre of Bethlehem, 
the cares of a long journey, the loneliness of exile. 
At last comes the return to the beloved home at Naza- 
reth. Then one day when the pious family goes to 
the Temple for its devotions the Child is lost. The 
hours that followed were heartrending for the father 
and mother. How joyful was the finding among the 
venerable doctors, whose admiration was aroused by 
the child’s wisdom! Under His parents’ eyes, in the 
sanctuary of the family, Jesus “advanced in wisdom 
and age, and grace with God and men.”? There He 
stays for long years, busied with the little tasks of a 
working man’s household, and obliged to earn His 
daily bread. He makes His novitiate for His public 


2 Luke ii52. 
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ministry in a workshop, and, when He has left it, He . 
is known for a long time only as “the carpenter’s son.” 

He has already begun to carry the good news into 
Judaea, when He is seized with the desire of revisiting 
the scenes of His childhood. He wishes to benefit old 
friends, neighbors, all His nearest kindred. So He 
returns to Nazareth, and goes with the villagers, as 
is His custom, to the synagogue on the Sabbath day. 
He rises to teach, and more than one hearer is sur- 
prised at the wonderful sayings of the man he used 
to know in Joseph’s shop. The exclamations reported 
by St. Mark are typical of villagers who discover that 
one of their number has risen above their level. Their 
small-mindedness and their petty jealousy are re- 
vealed: “How came this man by all these things? And 
what wisdom is this that is given to him, and such 
mighty works as are wrought by his hands? Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of 
James, and Joseph, and Jude, and Simon? Are not 
also his sisters here with us?—And they were scan- 
dalized in regard of him.’* 

Many details in the Savior’s public life show His 
predilection for the domestic hearth. Although He 
has not where to lay His head, He does not lead a 
hermit’s life. We have seen Him taking part in a 
marriage celebration. At evening, when His work is 
done, He withdraws into the family of one of His 
apostles; He works miracles for the sake of their rela- 
tives, as when He heals Peter’s wife’s mother of a 
fever. To bring back joy to a bereaved home He 
raises from the dead the daughter of the head of the 
synagogue. 

“8 Mark vi. 
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Finally, we find Him, only a few days before His 
Passion, as an intimate friend in the family of Lazarus. 
As St. John says, “Jesus loved Martha, and her sister 
Mary, and Lazarus.” At Lazarus’ death He weeps, 
and the Jews exclaim: “Behold how he loved him.” 
Yielding to the prayers of the stricken sisters, He 
raises from the dead His beloved friend, their brother.‘ 

To honor woman, to defend her against violence, is 
to declare that she is not man’s slave or the toy of his 
lustful caprices. Does not Jesus’ very attitude toward 
woman give her her place in the family? Societies 
where she is despised or looked on as useful merely 
for the propagation of the species are societies in which 
the family exists in name only. In them there are no 
wives or mothers but only slaves and courtesans. 
Elsewhere than in the home and in the tasks to which 
devotion to God or mankind may call her, woman is 
necessarily a degraded being. 

When, therefore, we find Christ so kind, so compas- 
sionate, to sinful Jewish women, it is surely because 
He realizes that their due place in society has been 
refused them, that they have been abused.° They are 
exiles from the family, and the family is falling into 


4 John xi passim. 

5“In the time of Jesus Christ, polygamy existed among the 
wealthy classes and had produced its usual result, the degradation 
of woman. Like the Mohammedan woman, the Jewish woman was 
a veritable slave of her husband. Her only mission was to perpetu- 
ate the race. There is evident inequality in the punishment of 
adultery. A woman so taken must be stoned, whereas a woman 
sinned against obtains the right of asking a divorce only at a rather 
late period. A woman, moreover, is always under the threat of 
repudiation at her husband’s will.” (Chénon: Influence sociale de 
VEvangile.) 
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ruins. In order to lift it up, Jesus lifts up woman- 
kind.® 

Bebel has declared that “Christian teaching shows 
as much scorn for women as do the Eastern religions.” 
Had he read the Gospel carefully, he would have seen 
with what respect and honor woman is surrounded by 
Christianity’s divine Founder. 

At the very beginning of His ministry, we meet Him 
on the edge of a well, asking water from a poor Samari- 
tan woman of evil life. He does not hesitate to talk 
familiarly with her of the great mysteries of faith, of 
grace, and of the spiritual worship demanded by God. 
“And immediately his disciples came; and they won- 
dered that he talked with a woman.’ For indeed the 
ways of the new teacher were in marked contrast to 
the haughtiness and scorn of other rabbis. Their 
scruples would not allow them even to converse in 
public with their own wives. The Pharisees held that 
the law had better be burned than explained to a 
woman. In order not to look at one, they lowered 
their eyes or turned them to the wall. 

On another occasion, when Jesus was seated at a 
Pharisee’s table, “a woman that was in the city, a 
sinner, . . . brought an alabaster box of ointment; 
and standing behind at his feet she began to wash his 
feet with tears, and wipe them with the hairs of her 
head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the 
ointment. And the Pharisee, who had invited him, 
seeing it, spoke within himself, saying: This man, if 


6 Without a family, a woman is not completely a mother, and no 
family can exist without certain conditions inherent in nature itself. 
(Paul Bourget: Un divorce.) 

7 John iv 27. 
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he were a prophet, would surely know who and what 
manner of woman this is that toucheth him, that she 
is a sinner.”® 

Jesus replies to this haughty scorn by lifting up the 
fallen one, in the name of the devotion which she has 
shown to His person. In his eyes she is rehabilitated 
through love. “TI say to thee: many sins are forgiven 
her because she hath loved much.” 

His conduct in regard to adultery seems so strange 
that, since the first centuries of Christianity, bigoted 
minds have tried to erase this passage from the Gospel. 
A woman had been taken in sin; according to the Law, 
she should have been stoned at once. 

The Pharisees asked Jesus’ advice, “that they might 
accuse him. But Jesus bowing himself down, wrote 
with his finger on the ground. When therefore they 
continued asking him, he lifted up himself and said 
to them: He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stoné at her.”® These words are at once 
the loftiest, the boldest, and the most justified, ever 
pronounced in woman’s favor. Though twenty cen- 
turies old, they have lost none of their force or their 
actuality. Man, indulgent toward his own disorders, 
is wont to despise the deserted accomplice, who is 
often the victim, of his debauchery. If Jesus were 
to appear among us He could repeat His words to 
many Pharisees. And, as of old, they would “go out 
one by one, beginning at the eldest,” and the woman 
would hear the consoling words, “Go, and now sin no 
more.’”° 

8 Luke vii.37-39. 


® John viii.6, 7. 
10 John viii.9, 11. 
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It is a terrible arraignment of man’s hypocritically 
brutal egoism, but a noble defense of frail womanhood. 
Her equality before divine justice, her redemption by 
repentance, are proclaimed in the teeth of social 
injustices and prejudices. _ 

How are the esteem and respect which Jesus pro- 
fesses for the family to be reconciled with the gentle- 
ness He shows toward a courtesan and an adulteress? 
Be it first noted that He pleads for them only after 
they have rehabilitated themselves, in God’s sight if 
not in man’s, by repentance. What else could have 
brought from the Magdalene’s eyes the tears that 
watered the Savior’s feet? what else could have made 
Him declare her “saved by her faith”? Would He 
have bidden the adulteress “sin no more” unless her 
heart had been full of sorrow? By repentance these 
women earned their reinstatement in society, where 
woman’s proper activities are in the family or the 
service of others. By avenging the scornful slights 
of man against woman, Jesus, moreover, points out 
man’s obligation to respect her, and not to lead her 
astray, for the satisfaction of his own base desires, 
from her réle of wife and mother; He indicates that 
the shameful fall of a woman, so destructive of family 
ties, is more man’s fault than her own, since the 
responsibility of the stronger being is the greater. 
Christ does not condone the disorders of an adulteress 
or a courtesan, but he regards them as no more guilty 
and no more unforgivable, after a return to duty, than 
those of men. Duty, for woman, is in the home or in 
the benevolent tasks for which her ardent zeal is such 
a priceless help. 

Jesus, therefore, does not scorn the services of 
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women, but enlists them for the establishment of the 
kingdom. In this way also He raises woman above 
the state which had hitherto been hers. She is no 
longer a means of pleasure, she is a useful worker in 
the Father’s vineyard. St. Luke shows us the Master 
accompanied by the Galilean woman whom He had 
delivered from evil spirits or illnesses. There was 
Mary, called Magdalene; Joanna, the wife of Herod’s 
steward, Chusa, “and many others who ministered 
unto him of their substance.”** Nor did these piously 
devoted servants desert Him on the path of His suf- 
ferings. After His death, they hastened to His tomb. 

Reverenced, protected, associated in the work of 
redemption, woman will occupy an exalted place in 
the Church of Christ. There she will never be a slave 
to be exploited, but a queen to be served. Devotion 
to woman is the origin and purpose of medieval 
chivalry. Christianity has always been a bold and 
vigilant avenger of the rights of maid, wife, and 
mother. 

For mothers Jesus showed an especial predilection. 
He praised their sublime mission of bringing children 
into the world with suffering; His most touching 
miracles were wrought for the sake of mothers, and in 
anticipation of their desires. Let it not be said, after 
the raising of the widow’s son at Naim, that he dis- 
dained those affections which are the cementing bonds 
of human society. He was friendly to every feeling 
that is an honour to mankind.” 


11 Luke viii. 

12 “Be not surprised, brethren,” says St. Bernard, “that Mary should 
have suffered a spiritual martyrdom. They only could be surprised 
who have forgotten that St. Paul numbered the lack of affection 
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St. Matthew tells us how a woman from distant 
Canaan sought Jesus on the coasts of Tyre, begging 
Him to heal her daughter, who was possessed by an 
unclean spirit. Checking His feelings of compassion 
Jesus answered her curtly: “It is not good to take the 
bread of the children, and to cast it to the dogs.” But 
this foreigner, despised by the Jews, was not discour- 
aged. “Yea, Lord,” she answers, “for the whelps also 
eat of the crumbs that fall from the table of their 
masters.” Confronted by such devotion, Jesus no 
longer checks His tender admiration. From an over- 
flowing heart He declares: “Oh woman, great is thy 
faith; be it done to thee as thou wilt.”** By granting 
the prayers of the Canaanitess, Jesus showed once 
more that, though sent to the sheep of Israel, He was 
not limited by considerations of race or creed. 

The Gospel often gives us precious instructions in 
a word or a situation. Nothing is more significant, 
concerning the major réle of the father in the home, 
than the account of Jesus’ early years. Joseph is 
always in the foreground; the affairs, the interest, the 
anxieties of the family group are his concern. It is 
he who leaves Nazareth, “to be enrolled with Mary 
his espoused wife, who was with child.”** It is he who 
gives the name of Jesus to the newborn Child. When 
the massacre of the Innocents is impending, the angel 
warns Joseph in his sleep, as he later informs him of 
Herod’s death. Mary’s mention of her husband, when 


18 Matt. xv.21-28; Mark vii.24-30, 
14 Luke ii4, 5. 


among the great crimes of the pagans. How foreign was this condi- 
tion, to the feelings of Mary! Be it also foreign to her lowly serv- 
ants.” (The Sermon on the Twelve Stars.) 
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the lost Jesus is found in the Temple, deserves atten- 
tion; she names Joseph first, as though, having more 
responsibility, he had felt more anxiety: “Son, why 
hast thou done so to us? Behold thy father and I 
have sought \ ‘see sorrowing.”’*® 

The mother’s réle is shown in this little detail of 
the sacred story. Hers it is to mitigate by gentle ten- 
derness the father’s stern reprimands. She is also the 
coworker and associate of her Son. “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,” she cries, “because he that is 
mighty hath done great things to me.”** As Simeon 
prophesies, she is wounded by the sword that pierces 
her Son. Nothing that affects Him escapes her; she 
ponders all these things in her heart. 

At Cana, she pleads for those who need her Son. 
She is the soul of gentleness and mercy. When Jesus 
is dying on the cross, Mary is at His side, the heart- 
broken sharer of His humiliation and His agony. 

Maternal tenderness and solicitude, moreover, find 
their model and their justification in Jesus Himself. 
Did He not even compare Himself to the most watch- 
ful and the most anxious of mothers—“Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, . . . how often would I have gathered 
together thy children, as the hen doth gather her 
chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst not?’’?” 

Fatherhood also finds in the Gospel its characteristic 
duties. According to the example of the heavenly 
Father, earthly fathers should be watchful, patient, 
and attentive to their families’ needs. They should 
learn from the prodigal’s father that a sinful son is 


15 Luke ii.48. 
16 Luke 1.46, 49. 
17 Matt. xxiii37; Luke xiii.34. 
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still a son, whose repentance makes him worthy of 
reinstatement in the home. Fathers should concern 
themselves with the material interests of those en- 
trusted to them, for they are appointed over the 
family “to give them meat in season.’’® 

As for the duties of children, Jesus proclaims anew 
the law of Sinai concerning the reverence due to the 
authors of life.° This reverence, this acknowledgment 
of a superior authority, is the foundation of the fam- 
ily. If it vanishes, if children are put on an equal 
footing with their parents, there will be a group of 
people, but no longer a family; the latter depends 
on the due subordination of its members—first the 
father, then the mother and the children. This neces- 
sary hierarchy is sufficiently indicated in the words 
quoted above: “Thy father and I”’—thy mother— 
“have sought thee.” The law of reverence is indeed 
strictly kept by Him who is depicted as being so great 
in origin, in deed, and in word. To curious question- 
ing about His life with His family the evangelist 
answers: ‘He was subject to them.”?° 

The child has also the duty of assisting his parents 
in their infirmities and old age; he may not abandon 
those to whom he owes his physical life and who have 
aided his moral and intellectual growth. He must 
relieve them in their poverty; for, unlike animal 
groups formed by chance or instinct, the human family 
does not depend on the age of its members. The 
young always owe support to the old, as do the strong 
to the weak. Jesus taught this lesson in words which 


18 Matt. xxiv.45. 
19 Matt. xix.19. 
20 Luke ii,51. 
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have been too little noticed. When the Pharisees 
complained that His disciples ate with unwashed 
hands, He replied by attacking pharisaism once more. 
“Moses said: Honour thy father and thy mother .. . 
but you say: If a man shall say to his father or 
mother: Corban, (which is a gift,) whatsoever is from 
me, shall profit thee-——And further you suffer him not 
to do anything for his father or mother.’”** The Corban 
was a treasure in the Temple, by contributing to which 
a son could, according to the tradition of the ancients, 
dispense himself from helping his parents to that 
extent. This incident, as Mgr. Batiffol reminds us in 
his Enseignement de Jésus, coming at the end of the 
Galilean ministry and at the beginning of the Judaean, 
emphasizes the contrast between the Savior’s teaching 
and that of contemporary Jewish orthodoxy. 

By His own example, moreover, the Son of Mary 
shows us how he understands the filial duty of assist- 
ance to parents. Hanging on the cross He bequeaths 
to the poor widow the beloved disciple who stands 
beside her. “Woman, behold thy son”; and again, to 
the disciple, “Behold thy mother.” “And from that 
hour,” John himself adds, “the disciple took her to his 
own.”” So that Jesus’ death did not completely 
sunder his family ties, which remained until the day 
when the Holy Family of earth was reunited in 
heaven.* 


21 Mark vii.10-12; Matt. xv.4, 5. 

22 John xix.26, 27. 

23 What is so close (tam domesticum) as parents to children or 
children to parents? Therefore the Master made Himself an exam- 
ple of this most healthful precept, when—not as God to a servant 
whom He had made and whom He ruled, but as man to a mother 
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From these simple accounts, though they do not 
profess to preach any social or moral lesson, Christians 
have for twenty centuries learned their filial duties. 
Examples of such high origin have proved more effica- 
cious in strengthening family life than the most 
learned philosophical dissertations. How can it be 
said, then, that Christianity was made for anchorites 
only? 

It may be objected that Jesus, during His public 
life, treated His mother in a manner at least appar- 
ently brusque. At Cana, for mstance, when ghe 
informed Him that the guests had no more wine, he 
replied, ‘Woman, what is it to me and to thee? My 
hour is not yet come.’** On another occasion, when a 
woman cried in admiration, “Blessed is the womb that 
bore thee and the breasts that gave thee suck!” Jesus, 
as though shocked by such an outburst, corrected her: 
“Yea, rather, blessed are they who hear the word of 


24 John ii4. 


of whom He was made and whom He was leaving—He provided, as 
it were, another son in, His place. (St. Augustine: Tractus 119 in 
Joannem.) Elsewhere St. Augustine explains the fact that John 
alone reports these words of Jesus to His mother. “John has told 
us what the others have omitted. . . . He thinks it more important 
to let us know how the Victor over suffering fulfilled the duty of 
filial piety towards His mother than to tell us how He gave the 
kingdom of heaven to the thief. For if the thief’s pardon is a 
religious act, the Son performed an act of more fruitful piety by 
honoring His mother with so much affection.” (Hpist. 25 in Eccl. 
Vercellensem.) St. Cyprian tells us of the heavenly reunion of those 
who were dear to each other on earth. “A great number of dear 
ones,” he says, “are awaiting us on high; an incalculable multitude 
of fathers, brothers, children, sure of their immortality and solicitous 
for ours. What joy for us and them to see them and embrace them.” 
(Liber de mortalitate.) 
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God and keep it.’’* Later, as if insisting on the point, 
He added:: “Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
that is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.”’”® 

Commentators have shown that the apparent rude- 
ness of Christ’s words to His mother at Cana does not 
exist in the original Aramaic. Yet it must be acknowl- 
edged that the passages quoted do not express tender- 
ness. They can be understood only by realizing that, 
for Jesus, the most imperative filial duties must yield 
to duties toward the heavenly Father. This is the 
sense of His reply to his parents, when they re- 
proached Him for remaining with the doctors: “Did 
you not know that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” These words of the youthful Christ explain 
the meaning and scope of those which He uttered 
later. His great purpose is to work for the establish- 
ment of the kingdom. So that if the guests have no 
wine it is for Him to decide whether, for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom, He should, by working a miracle, 
supply the lack. In this matter He depends in no 
wise upon his mother: “Woman, what is it to me and 
to thee?” 

Similarly, without preventing the Jewish woman 
from blessing the womb that bore Him, He would 
have preferred her to bless the keepers of God’s word. 
Spiritual blessedness is all too easily forgotten in favor 
of a merely incidental and physical happiness. More- 


25 Luke xi.27, 28. 
26 Matt. xii.50; Mark iii35; Luke viii.21. 
27 Luke ii.49. 
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over, if the mother of Jesus is blessed among women, 
is it not because, as an humble handmaid of the Lord, 
she heard the divine word and kept it? 

The hatred of parents which He prescribes for His 
disciples cannot be explained in any other way. Surely 
He does not mean to overthrow the natural precepts 
of love and reverence which He Himself renewed and 
practiced; He wishes only to remind us that the duty 
of serving God, of obeying one’s conscience, comes 
first, and that regard for home and country come 
afterwards. The apostle Peter says the same thing 
when he declares that we must obey God rather than 
man. We must leave our parents, however dear, when 
the kingdom of heaven requires it, when justice, truth, 
honor, or virtue are at stake. Parental authority must 
bow to the demands of duty. These sublime lessons 
have taught many children to sever family ties at the 
command of conscience. Generous parents, on the 
other hand, can find therein the strength needed for 
hard sacrifices and cruel separations. 


In the fourth chapter of his Christianity and The 
Social Crisis, Walter Rauschenbusch alleges what he 
calls “the ascetic tendency” of the Church as a partial 
reason for Christianity’s failure to undertake the work 
of social reconstruction. After acknowledging the 
Church’s efforts to combat sexual immorality in man- 
ners and legislation he adds: 


But this insistence on personal purity lost much of 
its social value by its disparagement of the sexual life 
in general. Marriage, too, was regarded by many of 
the early church teachers as a lower moral condition, 
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a relation necessarily involving physical defilement, 
a compromise with the fallen life of humanity, a con- 
cession to the weakness of the flesh. . . . It is true 
the Church in many ways took the family life under 
its special care. It made marriage a religious cere- 
mony and declared it a sacrament. And yet marriage 
continued to be a second-best condition, and in that 
atmosphere a true Christianizing of even that simplest 
social relation was hardly possible. It was one of the 
greatest social services of the Reformation that it 
broke with the ascetic ideal so far as marriage was 
concerned, and ranked the married life as higher than 
the unmarried.”® 


From the historical viewpoint, many reservations 
might be made concerning this summary synthesis. 
Passages from St. Paul could be cited, for instance, 
which do not at all agree with the author’s uncompro- 
mising attitude. His words concerning the service 
rendered by the Reformation have already been 
answered in connection with a passage from Shailer 
Mathews. Celibacy embraced “for the sake of the 
kingdom of heaven” is unquestionably, according to 
the obvious sense of Jesus’ words, higher than married 
life, as Mathews himself by implication acknowledges. 

That exaggerations have existed in the attitude of 
certain teachers followed by the Jansenists and even 
by some Protestants, we would be the last to deny. 
Yet Rauschenbusch should grant that these exaggera- 
tions are absent from such an exposition of the 
evangelical data as we have given. The surprising 
thing is that a Protestant author, for whom the Scrip- 
tures are the alpha and omega of Christian teaching, 


28 Pp, 165, 167. 
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should confine himself to vague historical considera- 
tions while ignoring Jesus’ teaching on marriage and 
the family, a teaching so firm and so clear, at once 
human and divine, earthly and exalted, within our 
bodily and spiritual grasp. May this not be because 
the Catholic Church has received and understood this 
teaching better than other Christian bodies? 


> pS a 


PART III 


OPINIONS CONCERNING JESUS’ SOCIAL 
TEACHING 
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CHAPTER I 
RATIONALISTS AND PROTESTANTS 


Positivists such as Comte, Renan, Soury, Maurras, and his school 
look on Jesus and the Gospel as dangerous for humanity—Cer- 
tain rationalists maintain that Christianity is exclusively indi- 
vidualistic—Orthodox Protestants, following Luther rather than 
Calvin, see therein a religion concerned with individuals, rather 
than with social beings—Stocker—Naumann and the National 
Social Party—Other writers—The Evangelical Social Congress 
of 1897—Protestant contempt for nature as accounting for its 
unsocial attitude—The reaction against this—A Gospel almost 
exclusively social—“Social Protestants” in America—In Eng- 
land—In Switzerland—In Germany—In France. 


The “good news” brought to the world has been 
considered exclusively individualistic, unsocial if not 
anti-social; proudly scornful, not to say deliberately 
silent where terrestrial matters are involved. This is 
the opinion of most rationalists and non-religious 
writers, many of whom look on Jesus and the Gospel 
as dangerous for mankind. 

The influence of Auguste Comte on the thought of 
our contemporaries, in France and elsewhere, is well 
known. This philosopher’s opinion of Jesus Christ is 
interesting to note. It shows that certain reactionary 
or radical Neo-Positivists, when they declare that 
Jesus has been an obstacle to civilization, are mindful 
of their master. 

For Comte excluded Jesus from his Calendar, and 
he agrees with an English friend in declaring Him 

91 
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“essentially a charlatan.” In the third volume of his 
Politique positive, he writes that “western monothe- 
ism is incorrectly described as Christianity”; he 
looks on Catholicism as “having been founded by 
the incomparable St. Paul.” Elsewhere he speaks of 
“the chimerical passion of the pretended founder of 
Catholicism.” 

Renan and his Life of Jesus cannot be passed over 
in a study of the Gospel’s social value. Christians 
ought to realize that no book has contributed more 
to contemporary hostility toward Christianity. Nor 
has its evil influence ceased to operate. We shall see 
later that Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Royal has proved one 
of the most powerful weapons directed against the 
religion of Christ. But Renan’s work is more danger- 
ous still, since this short volume, with its facile and 
charming style, its thoughts and sentiments so appeal- 
ing to the average mind, speaks of One who will 
eternally interest mankind. 

To read this book is to discover the reason for many 
of the animosities against the Christian faith to be 
met with in conversations, in newspapers, in speeches, 
and in books. This is why in the eyes of so many of 
our contemporaries, men of distinction, culture, and 
conservative views, Christianity and the Gospel are 
only a pretty dream, an amusement for the imagina- 
tion of unpractical women and naive children, but 
useless for robust men who have to deal with the 
affairs of their families, their business, and their 
nation.* 

Renan’s action in laying sacrilegious hands on the 


1The author’s account of Renan’s influence is no doubt more 
applicable to French conditions than to ours. (Translator’s note.) 
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divine crown of Jesus is less shocking than the scorn 
with which he habitually ascribes to Him thoughts 
and attitudes which make Him the implacable foe of 
life and society. Defenders of Christianity have not 
sufficiently emphasized the importance of this point. 
They do not seem to have noticed that Renan’s favor- 
ite method of denying Jesus’ divinity was by insinu- 
ating in a thousand ways His ignorance of the most 
elementary conditions of our earthly existence, by 
inferring that He was thus a dangerous and subversive 
dreamer. They have been led astray by the praise, 
tender, honeyed, or oracular, with which Renan sur- 
rounds Jesus. They have not seen that, in his eyes, 
this Jesus, “of whom all centuries will declare that 
there has been born no greater among the sons of 
men,” is, when human affairs are involved, a madman. 
It will be well to offer a few quotations in which 
this thought, latent elsewhere, is obviously present. 


Christianity . . . has greatly contributed to- 
wards weakening the sentiment of civic duty and 
towards abandoning the world to the absolute power of 
accomplished facts.® 


Jesus is in some respects an anarchist, since he has 
no idea of civil government, which seems to him a 
mere abuse.* 


Total indifference to external life and to the ap- 
paratus of comfort of which our dreary lands have 


2Vie de Jésus, Chap. XXIII. 
8 Vie de Jésus, Calmann-Lévy edition, p. 66. 
4 Ibid. p. 69. 
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made a necessity, was a consequence of the sweet and 
simple life of Galilee.® 


Jesus never looked at the earth, or at its riches, or 
at material power, as deserving his attention.® 


Unreservedly devoted to his idea, he subordinated 
everything to it, to such an extent, that towards the 
end of his life the universe existed for him no longer. 
By this extreme of heroic desire he conquered heaven. 
No man has so trampled under foot the family, the 
joys of this world, every earthly concern. He lived 
only by his Father and by the divine mission with 
which he believed himself entrusted.” 


For Renan,. therefore, Jesus is the enemy of every- 
thing that conditions human life. 

A less-known author but one of considerable influ- 
ence may next be cited, namely, Jules Soury, an illus- 
trious physiologist, who threw himself into studies of 
religious sociology as the direct disciple and fervent 
admirer of Comte and Renan. 

He wrote first a medical study of Jesus, in which 
he rated Him as a low-grade hysterical victim of hal- 
lucinations. He later regretted this excursion into 
morbid psychology as having wounded religious beliefs 
which he “venerated with filial love.” Nevertheless 
he wrote another book in which he adheres to his ideas 
on the “pathogeny of the Messiah,” while claiming 
“to grasp and to note the chief traits of Jesus’ image 


5 Ibid. p. 98. 
6 Ibid. p. 164. 
T Ibid. p. 258. 
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as portrayed in the Gospel.” His thought is summed 
up in the following passage: 


If one consents for a moment to deal with the first 
three Gospels, with Mark, the most historical of the 
three, in particular, as historical documents, the Jesus 
who appears in these ancient Jewish texts is certainly 
not an idyllic character, a gentle dreamer, a refined 
and amiable moralist. He is rather a type of fanatical 
Jew, declaiming against the society of his time, a nar- 
row and hard-headed visionary, a half lucid thau- 
maturge, subject to dark spells of violence and frenzy, 
which often made his friends look on him as insane. 
core A demagogue and a revolutionary, a blas- 
phemer and a rebel, Jesus had doubly deserved his 
death according to the laws of his time and country.*® 


In spite of these convictions, Jules Soury thought 
that he might describe himself as a Catholic—a Cath- 
olic atheist! /“There exists in France,” he wrote in 
1907, “a whole church of Catholic atheists. At least 
they are not guilty of heresy or of sacrilege; they 
remain away from the sacraments and they are 
respectful towards dogma, without trying to under- 
stand it.” 

Jules Soury was one of the first contributors to the 
Royalist newspaper, the Action Francaise. He left it 
at a later date, not as a “Catholic atheist,” but as a 
Republican faithful to the thought of Comte. His 
prestige, however, remained great in the Royalist 
organ which continued to speak of him as a master 
and an illustrious nationalist. 

It seems to be from the authors mentioned that so 


8 Jules Soury: Jésus et la religion d’ Israel, pp. 59, 70, 71. 
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many French radicals, “Catholic atheists,” and per- 
haps some individualistic believers, have drawn the 
conception of an inhuman and frenzied Christianity. 
If Renan and Soury had not spoken as they did, 
Charles Maurras,® who, even while maintaining the 
attitude of protecting Catholicism, has never denied 
the influence of these masters over himself and his 
friends, would scarcely have written the lines about 
to be quoted: 


Isaiah and Jesus, David and Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Solomon, revealed to him the vanity of an effort 
towards civilization, taught him with an accent of 
divine authority that he carried a judge and a master 
in his heart, gave him, in short, by their example and 
by their speeches, a model of pure frenzy.?? | 


Wise destinies have arranged that the policed peo- 
ples of southern Europe should know these turbulent 
Oriental Scriptures only as truncated, remolded, and 
transposed by the Church in her marvelous missal and 
breviary; one of the Church’s philosophical honors 
is to have set the verses of the Magnificat to a music 
which dilutes their poison. , 

I will not leave the learned procession of Fathers, 
Councils, and Popes, of all the élite of modern great- 
ness, to trust myself to the gospels of four obscure 
Jews," 


Though some lines of this essentially pagan book 


® This well-known leader of French Royalism has long been an 
editor of the Action Francaise. Certain of his writings and the 
newspaper in particular, have recently been condemned by the Holy 
See. (Translator’s note.) 

10 Action Frangaise, Tome I, p. 316. 

11 Chemin du Paradis, XXVIII, 30. 
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were changed in later editions “so as not to be too 
shocking to reasonable people and people of taste,” 
Maurras, in 1921, in reply to a speech on the League 
of Nations by Leon Bourgeois, in which the Gospels 
had been quoted against militarism, spoke of such 
opposition to force as a “Canaanitish patois!” 

Less dangerous than Maurras, with his insufferable 
pretense of patronizing the Catholic Church, were 
those who opposed Christianity frankly and openly: 


It is [Hartmann declared] a completely transcendent 
world outlook. Its attention is entirely concentrated 
on the interests of the hereafter, which absorb it to 
such an extent that it has no desire to think of earthly 
interests.}* 


According to the Syndicalist G. Sorel: 


The Gospel was written for the purified man, the 
anchorite, the saint; it can teach us nothing concern- 
ing the duties of modern civil society. When a the- 
ologian turns to economics, he must either borrow his 
doctrines from lay schools, or talk like a dreamer.’* 


Paul Janet is almost scandalized that anyone should 
try to make of Christ more than a reformer of souls: 


He never desired any reform but one—the ameliora- 
tion of souls. The only society which he contemplates 
is the heavenly society, which means for him an over- 
turning of earthly society. 


12. von Hartmann: Disintegrating Christianity and the Religion 
of the Future. Berlin, 1874, p. 21. 

18 La ruine du monde antique, p. 270 

14 Histoire de la science politique, Tome 1, p. 287. 
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M. Boutroux spoke in similar vein to the pupils of 
the Normal School of Sévres: 


Not only was the Christian idea not imagined in 
view of its realization in the Greco-Roman world, but 
it was conceived outside of all political and social con- 
siderations. Its idea is that of an entirely spiritual 
and interior life without definite relationship to ex- 
ternal and positive life. . . . Jesus is not seriously 
concerned with the conditions of real life. Can a 
dweller in heaven expect or fear anything from earth?*® 


M. Bouglé writes in his le Solidarisme: 


“My. kingdom is not of this world”—“This genera- 
tion shall not pass away till the kingdom of heaven 
come”—these are the words that turn men from earth 
and unloose the individual from society. They ex- 
plain the Christian attitude towards all that makes 
human groups endure—wealth and labor, power and 
justice. The Christian will let himself be despoiled 
and beaten. Whatever Caesar asks, he will give with 
eomplete docility. He will live without thought for 
the morrow, like the lilies of the field and the birds 
of the air. 


Nevertheless the same author adds a little later: 


One thing is certain, that Christianity reveals a 
force quite different from that which detaches men 
from earth, a force capable of driving them along the 
common path, of harnessing them together to a work 
of progress: If there is a Christian sentiment which 
recommends passivity, there is another which arouses 


15 Questions de morale. La morale chrétienne. 
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activity. After the tolling of bells, there is the call 
of trumpets. “Thy will be done on earth” is a formula 
which can be uttered with two intonations, that of 
non-resistance and that of struggle: that of resignation 
and that of revolution.'* 


Such quotations from rationalistic writers might be 
indefinitely multiplied. 

These writers, moreover, have not been the only 
ones to look on the Gospel as being void of social 
meaning. Christians of all denominations have under- 
stood it in the same way. 

The authority of government and society was for 
Luther a matter of “the law,” and consequently totally 
alien to the Gospel. For Calvin, politics and sociology 
were included in a strict and narrow bibliocracy, ruling 
bodies and souls under democratic forms. 

_ Protestants of the old school, the legitimate de- 
scendants of the Reformers, seemed to see in the 
Gospel a strictly individualistic religion, entirely 
directed to the salvation of souls, and careless of the 
salvation of man in so far as he needs society for his 
perfect development. The majority of reformed theo- 
logians, in Germany especially, maintain that the 
Bible has nothing whatever to do with social and 
economic questions. Dr. Stécker, a well-known court 
preacher at Potsdam, tried to oppose this narrow con- 
ception. With this aim he founded the Christian 
Social Party. He did not succeed, however, in dis- 
turbing the religious individualism of the masses or 
that of his enlightened co-religionists. He lost his 
position at court and a schism soon appeared among 


16 Le Solidarisme. Appendix, pp. 311, 312, 318. 
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his followers. At the Congress of Erfurt, in Novem- 
ber, 1896, certain young men who had abandoned 
Stécker to form the National Social Party on a Chris- 
tian basis, under the leadership of Pastor Naumann, 
of Frankfort, declared 


that no political, social, or economic guidance can be 
drawn from the Gospel; that in consequence no im- 
mediate organic tie can exist between Christianity and 
any social programme. 


It was nevertheless acknowledged 


that for those who are carrying on the social struggle, 
Christianity has a moral and subjective value, since, 
for the affirmation and accomplishment of social duties, 
it is able to penetrate the individual with admirable 
dispositions, with strength of character, with the en- 
thusiasm and the courage needed for inevitable sac- 
rifices. 


The illustrious Protestant theologian Ulhorn, who 
maintains that Catholicism has always been powerless 
to solve social questions, subscribes to this declaration 
of Naumann’s followers when he says: 


A total misconception of the work of Christ and of 
Christianity is shown by agreeing with the Socialistic 
contention that Christianity has failed in its duty, 
since there is as much poverty and misery in the 
world as there was before it came. As though Christ 
had desired to be a social reformer, he who proclaimed 
that the social situation of a man who is confronted 
with the supreme goal of life is without importance; 
who assigned to man an aim which each can attain, 
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the kingdom of heaven to which all have a right, what- 
ever be their external position, whether they be rich 
or poor, famous or obscure.?” 


The same author reproaches the Middle Ages for 
not having put the kingdom of God entirely in the 
hereafter, and for having thus corrupted the notion 
of charity: “Works of mercy,” he says, “were per- 
formed, not to help the poor, but for selfish motives, 
to deserve a reward.” 

The French Protestant de Kervallain expressed 
essentially the same thought when he wrote in the 
Revue historique for May, 1901: 


The New Testament preaches the Decalogue, jus- 
tice towards all, and charity towards the poor, noth- 
ing more. We can find no book less socialistic and 
less democratic than the Gospel. 


For other Protestants, the Bible, especially the Gos- 
pel, contains a moral doctrine of great use to man in 
society. Nothing is to be found there, however, to 
enlighten him as citizen or property owner, as work- 
man or employer, as banker or merchant, except by 
way of distant conclusions. The Evangelical Social 
Congress declared, according to the Kélnische Volks- 
zeitung of August 4, 1898, that 


the Gospel obliges every Christian to subordinate, in 
the first place, the possession and enjoyment of prop- 
ery to his eternal good; to put it at the service of 
love and of common moral duties. 


17 Die Christliche Liebesthatigkeit, Zweite Auflage, S. 39. 
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This meant a separation from the National Social 
Party, since it was recognized that the Gospel makes 
demands and passes judgment in regard to property. 
These, however, were very indirect conclusions. The 
same Congress, in agreement with the mover of the 
first resolution, passed another by way of explanation: 


We are convinced that a moral judgment concerning 
property cannot be based on the ascetic ideal or on the 
communistic ideal, and that by its nature it can only 
be justified by entering into the domain of law. 


For old-fashioned Protestantism, therefore, the eco- 
nomic and social orders are practically excluded from 
the Gospel, which is concerned only with souls and 
individuals. 

The anti-social character of such an exegesis has not 
escaped the notice of thoughtful minds. Louis Blane 
called the Reformation “the Religion of Individual- 
ism.” Rodbertus, the great German sociologist, has 
easily shown the relationship between private judg- 
ment and the extreme political and economic indi- 
vidualism of the Manchester School. Auguste Comte 
wrote that ‘all revolutionary ideas are but the social 
applications of the principle of private judgment.” 
Elsewhere the same author says that “Protestantism 
aims at the destruction, in the name of Christianity 
itself, of the admirable system of the Catholic hier- 
archy, which was nevertheless its true social reali- 
zation.”%8 

In the Introduction to his Social Christianity, Hugh 
Price Hughes makes the following relevant remarks: 


18 Cours de philosophie positive, pp. 142, 543. 
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I am thankful to have this special opportunity of once 
more expressing an intense conviction that the man- 
hood of Europe has been to a fearful extent alienated 
from Christianity because our Christianity has been 
too speculative, too sentimental, too individualistic. 

In our reaction from medieval ecclesiasticism we 
have gone too far. We have practically neglected the 
fact that Christ came to save the Nation as well as 
the Individual, and that it is an essential feature of 
His mission to reconstruct human society on a basis 
of Justice and Love. 


Dr. Peabody notes,” incidentally, after quoting from 
Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law, that the substitution 
of the individual for the family as the unit of which 
civil law takes account “has been for several genera- 
tions the key of English jurisprudence, philosophy, 
and economics, as well as of the religious life and 
thought of Protestantism.” ‘The same author quotes 
' “a Catholic judgment of Protestantism” from Elliott’s 
life of Father Hecker, the founder of the Paulists. 
One of the chief reasons for the latter’s conversion 
was his conviction that “Protestantism is mainly 
unsocial, being an extravagant form of individualism. 
Its Christ deals with men apart from each other and 
furnishing no cohesive element to humanity.” 


The reasons for this attitude of Protestantism are 
complex and difficult to determine. It would seem, 
however, that such a narrow view of Christianity may 
be explained by the contempt for nature professed by 
Protestant orthodoxy since its origin. For Luther, 


19 Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 182. 
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not only is man totally corrupted and debased by sin, 
but the whole world is dominated and governed by 
evil. In one of his letters the Reformer declared: 


All of us, our bodies and our goods, belong to the 
devil: we are guests in this world of which he is the 
chief and the god. Thus the bread that we eat, the 
water that we drink, the garments with which we 
are clothed, even the air and all by which we live 
according to the flesh, are under his dominion. 


Religion must, therefore, be solely occupied in turn- 
ing man away from contact with a radically evil world, 
to apply him to his personal salvation. This salvation 
is wrought by grace from on high alone, since good 
deeds are in no sense within our reach. Professor 
Rudolf Eucken has clearly seen that, in virtue of its 
principles concerning the corruption of nature, Prot- 
estantism is obliged to be individualistic. 


With such a conception [he writes] it is impossible 
for religion to be put in close touch with other spheres 
of life; above all, no independent value can be attrib- 
uted to this life for the higher duties of existence.?° 


Could the Protestant principle have any other 
result? When the creed of a religion depends on the 
caprices of each member, this religion ceases to have 
any social character. Where legislative, judicial, or 
executive authority are abolished, there remain only 
individuals, entirely occupied with their salvation, in 


20 Die Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker. Leipzig, 1897. 
In consequence of his ideas on the world and society, Luther pro- 
fesses a sovereign scorn for riches, merchants, etc. 
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conformity with the idea of revealed truth which they 
have made for themselves. As Brunetiére has well 
remarked: 


When our salvation is represented as dependent on 
our opinions and our choice of them, and this choice 
is made dependent on our own initiative, so that the 
same liberty which makes us judges of doctrine makes 
us also the sole operators of our salvation, it is nat- 
ural that salvation should become the chief preoccupa- 
tion of all, and not only the chief but the most tor- 
menting. By means of a curious inversion, the best 
among us are thus in constant danger of being the most 
egotistical.?+ 


For the Protestant, Christ could not have envisaged 
a Christian society, temporal or spiritual, but only an 
agglomeration of individuals, trying to conform their 
life with the ideal which they believe that they have 
found in the Gospel.” What can such a Church have 
to do with economics and sociology, matters, so to 
speak, of flesh and blood? Ulhorn, in the book in 
which he denies the social capacity of Catholicism, 
wrote as follows: 


The Roman priest dealing with economics, the 
bishop leading or influencing a social party, are com- 
pletely within the field of duties assigned to them in 
their estimation; they are not going beyond the limits 


21 Discours de Combat. L’@uvre de Calvin, p. 129. 

22 After the abolition of the religious society there follows logically 
the doing away with such social manifestations of religion as prayer 
for the dead, the intercession of saints, the sacrifice of the mass, etc., 
of those features of Catholicism, in, short, which Brunetiére in the 
work quoted has called “applications of solidarity.” 
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of their ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Political economy 
is, in itself, today as in the time of St. Thomas, a 
portion of ethics. To direct people in this matter is 
part of the functions of the priest and the bishop. 
According to Protestant, and especially Lutheran un- 
derstanding, this would be to contradict the Church’s 
fundamental principles.?* 


It is surely as a reaction against this individualism 
that younger parties have in recent years been formed 
in all the Protestant denominations. Their exponents 
in general refuse to see in Jesus a revealer of dogmas, 
and look upon Him, more or less exclusively, as a 
reformer who brought to our societies those great and 
noble ideas of justice, of solidarity, of universal peace, 
toward the realization of which they seem to aspire 
more than ever. For these remarkable exegetes the 
kingdom of God in the Gospel is no longer the distant 
hereafter for which the kingdom here below is a prep- 
aration. It is the kingdom here below itself, to be 
dwelt in sooner or later by generations obedient to the 
social message of Christ. 

A few quotations will suffice to show this idea of 
the social Protestants. Its most fervent adepts have 
been found in America. According to George D. Her- 
ron, Professor of Applied Christianity in Iowa College, 


Christ’s divine ideal of human society was the cross 
on which he was crucified. His doctrines were social 
rather than theological.?4 


23 Katholizismus und Protestantismus gegentiber der socialen 
Frage, 2. Aufl., 8. 36. 
24 The New Redemption, p. 80. 
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According to the same author: 


The religious revolution we call the Reformation 
was a universal loss as well as a gain. And we are 
already beginning to see that the future power and 
purity of the church are involved in our recovering 
much that Protestantism threw away .. . that 
the Reformation was a temporary, however needful, 
phase of the development of Christian history; that 
the Catholic Church of the fifteen century was spirit- 
ually splendid and historic, with institutions which 
Protestantism needs.?® 


Herron elsewhere criticizes the Reformers’ theory 
“according to which God accepts faith in place of holi- 
ness.” In spite of more than one point of disagree- 
ment with Catholic theology, a man who expresses 
such ideas seems nearer to the encyclicals of Leo XIII 
than to Luther or Calvin. 

Shailer Mathews, Professor of Historical Theology 
in the University of Chicago, published in 1897 his 
book entitled The Social Teaching of Jesus, whose 
central idea is expressed in the following quotation: 


Jesus, then, thinks that an ideal society is not beyond 
human attainment, but is the natural possibility for 
man’s social capacities and powers. The new social 
order, as a spiritual fellowship between men and be- 
tween God and men that expresses itself in social re- 
lations, may at once be established potentially in the 
midst of that other social order, which is based upon 
a disregard of the normal religious and social ca- 
pacities of men, and which becomes of necessity self- 


25 The Christian State, p. 21. 
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destructive and in tendency anarchistic. In his con- 
ception of this progressively realized social order we 
see that two elements are essential: the divine sonship 
as seen in the moral regeneration of the individual; 
and the organic union of good men typified by the 
family.?¢ 


About the same time, in 1900, Francis G. Peabody, 
Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University, 
wrote in his fine book Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question: 


What, then, is the teaching of Jesus, when it is 
stripped of the theological interpretations which have 
obscured it, but the gospel of a working-man’s move- 
ment, the language of a social agitator, the historical 
anticipation of the modern programme of social de- 
mocracy? Here is the inevitable reaction from a 
metaphysical Christology.” 


Peabody, however, does not deny the religious rev- 
elation of Jesus. 


The supreme concern of Jesus throughout his minis- 
try was,—it may be unhesitatingly asserted,—not the 
reorganization of human society, but the disclosure to 
the human soul of its relation to God. Jesus was, first 
of all, not a reformer but a revealer.?® 


Carrying still further the ideas of Herron, Mathews, 
and Peabody, another American, Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Professor of Church History in Rochester Theo- 


26 Pp. 77, 78. 
27 P. 57. 
biel ae iC 
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logical Seminary, published in 1907 his Christianity 
and the Social Crisis. In this daring, one-sided, and 
highly controvertible book eschatology receives little 
consideration, and the author looks on Jesus as entirely 
concerned with a religious, social, and humanitarian 
Messianism. 


This [says Rauschenbusch] is our interpretation of 
the situation. Jesus, like all the prophets and like all 
his spiritually minded countrymen, lived in the hope 
of a great transformation of the national, social, and 
religious life about him. He shared the substance of 
that hope with his people, but by his profounder in- 
sight and his loftier faith he elevated and transformed 
the common hope. He rejected all violent means and 
thereby transferred the inevitable conflict from the 
field of battle to the antagonism of mind against mind, 
and of heart against lack of heart. He postponed the 
divine catastrophe of judgment to the dim distance 
and put the emphasis on the growth of the new life 
that was now going on. He thought less of changes 
made en masse, and more of the immediate trans- 
formation of single centres of influence and of social 
nuclei. The Jewish hope became a human hope with 
universal scope. The old intent gaze into the future 
was turned to faith in present realities and beginnings, 
and found its task here and now. 

But after all this has been said, it still remained a 
social hope. The kingdom of God is still a collective 
conception, involving the whole social life of man. 
It is not a matter of saving human atoms, but of 
saving the social organism. It is not a matter of get- 
ting individuals to heaven, but of transforming the 
life on earth into the harmony of heaven. If he put 
his trust in spiritual forces for the founding of a 
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righteous society, it only proved his sagacity as a 
society-builder. If he began his work with the smallest 
social nuclei, it proved his patience and skill. But 
Jesus never fell into the fundamental heresy of later 
theology; he never viewed the human individual apart 
from human society; he never forgot the gregarious 
nature of man. His first appeal was to his nation. 
When they flocked about him and followed him in the 
early Galilean days, it looked as if by the sheer power 
of his spirit he would swing the national soul around 
to obey him, and he was happy. There must have 
been at least a possibility of that in his mind, for he 
counted it as guilt that the people failed to yield to 
him. He did not merely go through the motions of 
summoning the nation to fealty, knowing all the while 
that such a thing lay outside of his real plan. No one 
will understand the life of Jesus truly unless he has 
asked himself the question, What would have hap- 
pened if the people as a whole had accepted the spir- 
itual leadership of Jesus? The rejection of his reign 
involved the political doom of the Galilean cities and 
of Jerusalem.”® 


In England Hugh Price Hughes writes concerning 
his church: 


We have dealt too exclusively with the individual 
aspect of the Christian faith We have constantly 
acted as if Christianity had nothing to do with busi- 
ness, with pleasure, and with politics; as if it were 
simply a question of private life and of prayer meet- 
ings. It is because the spirit of Christ has not been 
introduced into public life that Europe is in a perilous 
condition today. 


29 Pp. 64, 65, 66. 
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We believe that Christianity is for this world as 
well as for the world to come. . . . As Christians 
we believe that we must seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness; and we have to seek that down 
here in the London fogs, not in paradise.®° 


Pastor Appia, addressing a Genevan audience, said 
in 1900: 


The preoccupation with individual salvation has, in 
religious circles, gradually taken the whole place, and 
has replaced the primitive, apostolic passion for the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness. According to 
some Christians, the great question, more important 
than any other, is to be saved, to be numbered among 
the elect, to go to heaven, even though a large number, 
perhaps the majority, of mankind, were to be lost, 
consumed with a world soon to perish. Oh, the un- 
bounded egotism of some sectaries in their efforts to 
monopolize God!*+ 


Germany has had in Stocker a thoroughgoing social 
Christian. In a letter to the Ecclesiastical Councilor 
of Miilhausen he placed himself in determined oppo- 
sition to the individualistic thesis of Ulhorn, for whom 
the social question is a purely economic one, not to be 
dealt with by the Church. 


As a matter of fact [says Stocker] when the Church 
declares in a matter of such great importance as the 
social question, that she has no other duty than the 
word of God, the care of souls, benevolent activities, 
and the assistance of the needy, she abdicates all rights 


80 Social Christianity, pp. 21, 39. 
81 Le Christianisme social. Geneva, 1900. 
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to the spiritual direction of mankind. New circum- 
stances demand new methods. 


For Harnack, the Gospel does indeed contain a 
social message, but a vague and indefinite one, com- 
pletely included in the commandment of love for one’s 
neighbor. 


Efforts have always been made [he says] to draw 
from the Gospel a concrete social programme. Evan- 
gelical theologians have labored at the task, and will 
continue to do so. To profess to fill the numerous 
gaps in the Gospel by a programme and by-laws bor- 
rowed from the Old Testament, is to embark, without 
hope of success on an enterprise full of dangers, alto- 
gether discouraging, and burdensome in the extreme. 
No religion, not even Buddhism, has ever presented 
itself with such a powerful social message, has ever 
identified itself so completely with such a message, as 
the religion of the Gospel. But in what way? With 
this maxim: “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” Jesus 
obtained very important social results; He shed light 
thereby on the concrete relations of life, on the world 
of hunger, poverty, and misery.*? 


In France, finally, we find a school of Protestants 
grouped around the review Le Christianisme social. 
Pastor T. Fallot seems to be the originator of the idea 


82 Das Wesen des Christentums. Sechste Vorlesung. 

We agree with Harnack as to the hopelessness of trying to draw 
from the Gospel the details of a concrete social program. We main- 
tain, however, that it contains, if not rules, at least indications, 
amply sufficient to realize the possible happiness of our societies. 
See the preceding chapter on “The Gospel and the Family,” where 
it is made clear that Jesus’ social message is not confined to the 
law of charity alone. 
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if not of the word. Founded in 1897, this review con- 
tinues another called Le Christianisme pratique. 
Pastor Gounelle of St. Etienne is its editor. It con- 
tains highly interesting suggestions on the principles, 
history, and efforts of social Christianity as understood 
and practiced by Protestants in France and elsewhere. 
More dogmatic precision, however, and more studies 
on the character and social lessons of Christian litera- 
ture, inspired and otherwise, might be desired. Here 
again, feelings and enthusiasm seemed to hold a larger 
place than reason and knowledge. At any rate, this 
review has fought a good fight against the individual- 
istic conception of Christianity. Its Programme, by 
Elie Gounelle, published March 15, 1897, contained 
the following lines: 


The reformation of the sixteenth century will be 
completed by that of the twentieth. The former was 
spiritual and individualistic, it showed us in the Bible 
the secret of individual salvation obtainable by grace, 
through the means of individual faith. The latter 
will be spiritual and social. It will show us, again in 
the Bible, and on the Cross of Calvary, the secret of 
social salvation through the grace of God, and by 
means of social faith, that is to say of solidarity. 


It is difficult to understand how one could be saved 
before the twentieth century without social faith, or 
how one can be saved afterwards without individual 
faith. Nor do we understand what is meant by social 
faith or how this can be identified with solidarity, 
since the latter is primarily in the physical order and 
the former in the moral and supernatural order. 

Besides these clergymen, for whom the battle 
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against religious individualism implies no exclusion of 
the kingdom of heaven to come, others seem to limit 
the idea of this kingdom to a purely temporal realiza- 
tion, to the advent of perfect justice and charity 
among men. We say that they seem to do so, not 
wishing to pronounce on their intentions or to confuse 
these thinkers with the doctrinaires of materialistic 
Socialism. 

M. Chastand has made this definition of social 
Christianity: 


It is a social teaching which proposes to seek and 
to find the means of producing on this earth, the flow- 
ering and the development of the social man, to es- 
tablish and hasten the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven.** 


Paul Stapfer has likewise written that 


Jesus accepted the eschatology of his time and trans- 
formed it, by disengaging its eternal truth, that is to 
say a power of social renovation which the twentieth 
century can test, if it wishes to seek it in the Gospel, 
where it has slept for two thousand years. It will 
shortly be evident that the only possible Christianity 
is social Christianity, and that Jesus preached it. It 
is indeed to be completely found in the Gospel, the 
inexhaustible Gospel, always young, and always ready 
to be reapplied.** 


One of the Protestants most justly chargeable with 
limiting the Gospel to an exclusively social field seems 


33 Le Signal, March, 1900. 
34 Bssénisme et Christianisme primitif. Paris, 1900, p. 47. 
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to us to be the eloquent M. Wilfred Monod, who has 
often spoken of replacing an antiquated Christianity 
by ‘“Messianism.” By this term he means “the syn- 
thesis of Christianity and of Socialism.” “A Mes- 
sianism without a Messiah,” he says, “is a body 
without a head, and thence comes Socialism; a Mes- 
siah without a Messianism is a head without a body, 
and that is traditional Christianity.”** Though he 
denies the charge, does not M. Monod attach small 
importance to dogmas? Which does he accept and 
which does he reject? In any case he considers that 
they need no longer concern us, since he sums up the 
providential evolution of Christianity into a single 
formula: “The Christianity of yesterday was dog- 
matic, that of tomorrow will be social.’’** 

If M. Monod is harsh and unjust toward the Chris- 
tianity of Augustine and Aquinas, neither does he 
spare that of Calvin and Luther. In the following 
passage he emphatically deplores the individualistic 
character of the Reformation: 


Protestant Christianity has lost contact with hu- 
manity. By exaggerating its essential principle, by 
developing the defects of its qualities, by yielding to 
the wild élan of its reaction against Roman uniformity, 
it has carried individualism to its ultimate conse- 
quences and has proved itself powerless to solve the 
problem of the Church. The sense of solidarity has 
failed it. . . . Protestant ecclesiastical individ- 
ualism has had social individualism for its corollary.?* 


85 La fin d’un christianisme, p. 188. 

36 Ibid. p. 74. 

87 Ibid. p. 45. In a letter to the author, dated June 14, 1909, 
M. Bonet-Maury, Dean of the Protestant Faculty of Paris, has 
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In the preface which he wrote in 1919 for the French 
translation of Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the 
Social Crisis, M. Monod has developed and empha- 
sized his ideas. 


A religious revival [he writes] is at hand for Chris- 
tendom. It will sound the knell of that traditional 
Christianity which has shown itself powerless to avert 
catastrophe. Greek or Anglican, Roman or Protestant, 
dogmatic, ritualistic, rationalistic, or mystical, Chris- 
tianity has only stammered empty words, or sketched 
feeble gestures, when confronted with the race to the 
abyss. Without a true moral doctrine and without a 
social programme, the victim of boundless individual- 
ism and of bloodless spirituality, it has tried to sum 
up the Gospel in the innocuous and apparently sublime 
formula uttered by a theologian from Berlin: “God 
and the soul, the soul and its God.’’ Thus are we dis- 
pensed from applying the principles of Christ outside 
of the sanctuary | The evangelical ideal is only a 

“religious article.” : 

Enough of camouflaged Christianity! Enough of a 
Christianity which would be ridiculous if it were not 
so sad! The Master’s disciples are beginning to see 
clearly. They are through with a Gospel of intellectual 
laziness, of moral impotence, of social resignation, of 
political abdication. This pale humanitarian rational- 
ism, this silly optimism, this easy devotion to the hazy 
goddess of Progress, this stupid confidence in liturgical 
gestures and antiquated creeds—these things are 
withered flowers, funeral wreaths which lie with the 


criticized the description of the Protestant Bible as “anti-social,” 
though admitting that it might be justly described as “extra-social.” 
M. Bonet-Maury also denies that M. Monod cares little for dogma, 
stating that the latter is deeply attached to the Apostles’ Creed and 
has absolute faith in the miracles of the Gospel narrative. 
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Christianity of yesterday in the gigantic shell-hole 
where it is forever buried. 


The writer of the above words shows prejudice in 
his forgetfulness of Christianity’s civilizing activity in 
human society. If the story of human beings, who 
are not pure spirits, be closely scanned, it will be seen 
that “liturgical gestures” have not been foreign to 
this civilizing activity. Unless creeds had been pro- 
posed for the assent of the intelligence, the divine 
Savior and Redeemer of individuals and societies 
would have ended by being less than a useful man. 
He might well have passed for a dangerous dreamer 
and anarchist, to be neglected by the strong in their 
business and in their communities, when they could 
not entirely get rid of Him—a man whose “frenzies” 
and “eccentricities” would have to be corrected by the 
Church. He might have been as Comte, Renan, 
Soury, and their fellows have understood Him. 


CHAPTER II 


CATHOLICS: THEIR INDIVIDUALISTIC 
TENDENCIES 


Attitude of Catholics toward the Gospel in its relation to society— 
Many have seen therein only morals and dogma, exclusively 
concerned with personal salvation—Individualistic tendencies of 
asceticism in general—Rudolf Eucken and the Imitation of 
Christ—Too much solicitude for saving souls rather than men— 
Notably among those who avoid this fault are St. Francis de 
Sales, St. Ignatius Loyola, Boussuet, and Father Faber. 


Is it enough to state that “Catholicism has always 
conceived, preached and propagated religion as so- 
cial’?? This is no doubt true, for, as Massillon says, 
“all religion is but a sacred society, a divine union of 
prayers, of sacrifices, of works and of merits.” By 
acting otherwise, Catholicism would have contradicted 
its essential principles. 

Yet the question is rather to discover if Catholics 
have always sought in the Gospel a teaching and a 
norm, however general, to guide them in their social 
life. Have they not almost exclusively sought light 
for the soul and for the individual conscience, have 
they not neglected all ties but the personal ties of 
love for one’s neighbor, have they not looked on the 
neighbor himself as an isolated being? One may 
belong to an eminently social institution while remain- 
ing profoundly individualistic. 


1 Brunetiére: Discours de combat, L’idée de solidarité, p. 86. 
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It would seem that for the last three centuries many 
have seen nothing but doctrines and morality, solely 
concerned with personal salvation and the soul’s liber- 
ation, in the book which transmits to us the thought 
and action of Jesus. It is of course true that in the 
Master’s eyes man has a supernatural end to which 
everything must be subordinated. Yet to realize this 
is not to say that the Gospel is no guide for social 
relations. Jesus has been portrayed as unconcerned 
with earthly contingencies, as scorning them, as caring 
only for the kingdom to come. The virtues which He 
preaches have been presented as unrelated to the 
societies of this world; they have been understood 
only in regard to the eternal and supernatural society. 
The principles of the Gospel have thus often had a 
social effect, through their own strength, in spite of 
some who have not been convinced, as was St. Paul, 
that “godliness is profitable to all things, having prom- 
ise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.””” 

Many devotional works familiar to the average 
Catholic seem to ignore or to forget man’s social 
duties and to be intended for hermits. May it be 
because most of these books have been written in 
solitude? Christians more familiar with life would 
perhaps have been better able to expound Christianity. 
in its daily applications.* Not that a monk is neces- 


2JT Tim. iv.8. 

8 The laity do not belong to the teaching Church; their function 
is not to preach or to baptize. But to live according to the Gospel 
and to expound this life by tongue or pen is not beyond their proper 
role. Athenagoras, St. Justin, Minucius Felix, and many others 
were mere laymen, yet no one disputed their right to defend and 
expound the sublimest Christian morality, within, the limits of 


uw 
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sarily ignorant of human realities. He knows them 
better, however, who has learned by personal experi- 
ence the material and moral difficulties with which 
ordinary lives are struggling. Has the spiritual nour- 
ishment given to the mass of Catholics sufficiently 
taken them into account? Do not spiritual writers 
talk to Christians living in the world as though they 
were solitaries? 

It may be said, and rightly, that such Christians are 
only too prone to attach themselves to transitory 
goods. Nevertheless, it is by the help of such goods 
that the great majority, nay, each one of us, must 
attain the supreme Good. An exposition of man’s 
duties in his various social relations is therefore by 
no means foreign to spirituality. Yet religious books 
containing these useful lessons, though they may exist, 
are certainly not popular. Should they not be added 
to those that treat of prayer and fasting, of self- 
abandonment to God, of renunciation? General prin- 
ciples would thus be applied to concrete situations 
and Christianity would appear as a truly social 
religion. 

In some devotional works duties of justice have 
been too much sacrificed to duties of charity. Cath- 
olics have seemed to fear the idea of justice, especially 


obedience to the Church. Ignatius Loyola was a layman when he 
wrote his immortal Spiritual Exercises; and when, at Paris, he gave 
these exercises to Lefévre and Francis Xavier. “The priest who 
defends religion,’ says De Maistre, “is no doubt doing his duty, 
and deserves our highest esteem, but he seems, to innumerable light- 
minded or busy men, to be defending his own cause. Though the 
priest’s sincerity be equal to ours, everyone has often seen that the 
unbeliever is less suspicious of the layman, that he allows himself 
to be approached by him without the least reluctance.” 


ie 
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of social justice, whose function is to remedy as far 
as possible the inequalities of the struggle for exist- 
ence. Conscious or not, this fear is evident in certain 
spiritual writers. Frequent appeals are made to pri- 
vate charity, and rightly so, since there will always 
be souls who need only the spur of love to make them 
generous. Yet justice is also a Christian virtue, which 
exists to restrain the strong and to protect the weak; 
and private charity, though it can often heal indi- 
vidual evils, ordinarily fails to reach the roots of 
social wrong. It is to the latter that the ax must be 
laid if suffering is to be diminished rather than main- 
tained. For the rodle of social justice is to correct 
arrangements and organizations favorable to vice or 
to the abuse of power, to enable an honest and hard- 
working man to gain by his work the minimum which 
he needs to live. The morality of the Gospel is not 
alien to this justice. A spirituality which interprets 
and develops this morality must know it and preach 
it to Christians. 

Something must be said in this connection concern- 
ing a wonderful book, a book beyond all praise, in 
which many troubled hearts have sought consolation. 
We refer to the Imitation of Christ. Of this work 
Rudolf Eucken has written as follows: 


It does not offer us a consistent and complete idea of 
life, but rather, on every page, energetic and simple 
principles of action. We see therein a soul profoundly 
moved by the lot of mankind, and making courageous 
efforts in regard to itself. All its desires go from earth 
to heaven, from this world to the next. There is violent 
opposition between these two objects. To become at- 
tached to one means to abandon the other, since “the 
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highest wisdom is to progress by contempt for the 
world to the kingdom of heaven.” Life’s content and 
value are in its relations to God. . . . Here again 
is religious utilitarianism, that narrow viewpoint con- 
cerning the necessity of salvation, to which even human 
knowledge must be sacrificed. The royal road to God 
is suffering, with its power of detaching us from earthly 
pleasures. A life of solitude and silence, solitudo et 
silentium, is also recommended, as are voluntary obe- 
dience, a humility which makes us put ourselves in 
the last place, self-conquest, even to complete renun- 
ciation, and the continual thought of death. These 
sentiments, however, do not reach all that goes to make 
a living man, they do not embrace his personality as 
a whole. They tend towards the indefinite and the 
abstract, they are floating in the air without a solid 
basis. . . . There is no regard for the situation 
of man as a member of a community of his fellows; 
social relations are left out as though they were not 
the normal state of things. 


To these critical observations Father H. Pesch 
answers that, as Eucken himself states, the author of 


the 


Imitation did not profess to give a comprehensive 


view of life but dealt with it from one side only, 
namely, from its aspect as the vestibule of eternity 
and the preparation for the hereafter. 


An ascetic writer [he says] whose concern is the 
soul’s salvation, who looks on human existence from 
the religious point of view, may properly insist on the 
fleeting character of this world’s goods and turn his 
eyes towards eternal and imperishable goods. This 


4 Die Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker, 2. Aufl. Leipzig, 


1897, 


8. 263. 
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being posited, and if it be remembered that Thomas 
a Kempis wrote his book especially for religious and 
for priests, one may easily understand why earthly 
considerations should find no place therein. 

It is in treatises of theology and moral philosophy, not 
in works of piety, that the political and social aspects 
of life are to be studied.® 


This answer is a satisfactory one. Obviously, since 
human life has several aspects, one may be theoreti- 
cally separated from another, may be spoken of, for 
a particular purpose, while another is neglected. It 
is to be desired, however, that devotional books, which 
are usually the only moral or theological works read 
by the great mass of Christians, should be less inclined 
to split up the unity of life, lest their readers be led 
to believe that personal salvation and social existence 
are on completely separate planes, if not opposed to 
each other. This may partially explain why so many 
worthy people look on religion as a purely private and 
isolated matter which should confine its influence to 
the depths of the soul. They perform duties in church, 
but in workshops, banks, and factories religion is an 
alien. 

Does not this attitude separate what God has 
joined, does it not aim at saving only souls where the 
Son of Mary came to save men? Is not this dualism 
to some extent the cause for the slight penetration 
which the Gospel’s thought has made into our customs 
and law making? Christians have been offered a 
spirituality suitable for hermits, without relation to 
this world, instead of a living doctrine, practical and 


5 Die soziale Befahigung der Kirche, Ss. 265-266, 
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truly social. Devotional authors have been inclined 
to look on life from the sole viewpoint of eternity, a 
viewpoint of capital importance, but inadequate and 
incomplete if it does not take into account all available 
means of salvation. Excessively abstract and absolute 
principles concerning contempt for the world and its 
goods have given the impression, as experience proves, 
that monks and hermits alone can live as Christians, 
as though Christianity had been made for a caste, as 
though its divine Founder had led a life different from 
that of most men! 

Similar criticisms might often be made of Christian 
preaching. Is it not too ethereal, too abstract? Does 
it take into account the social and economic necessi- 
ties which constrain us? In other words, are there 
not too many sermons for souls, or angels, and not 
enough for men? We have especially in view ordinary 
Christians, who have not embraced counsels of per- 
fections. Holiness is not excluded from the ordinary 
states of social life. To be a saint in the Church’s 
eyes it is necessary, but sufficient, to practice to an 
extraordinary degree the ordinary virtues of one’s 
state. St. Louis was a husband, a father, and King 
of France. St. Isidore was a workman, and others 
have been shoemakers, gardeners, or schoolmasters. 

Among the authors who are free from this reproach 
of inadequate spirituality, St. Francis de Sales, the 
lovable author of the Introduction to a Devout Life, 
deserves a leading place. He was among the men of 
his time who strove to show, in the face of considerable 
criticism, that the practice of Christianity has nothing 
incompatible with the most ordinary life. To him we 
owe these words of gold: 
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True devotion does not ruin anything, but perfects 
everything; so that 2f tt 1s repugnant to the lawful 
duties of any calling, it is but a false devotion, The 
bee leaves the flowers from which she draws her honey 
as iresh and as whole as she found them; true devotion 
does better still; it not only does not interfere with the 
various states of life, but it even gives them a new 
merit and becomes their fairest ornament. . . 
Thus, when piety is well established in families, all 
conditions are better and more agreeable; housekeeping 
is more peaceful, conjugal love more sincere, the ser- 
vice of the sovereign more faithful, and the conduct of 
business gentler and more effective. Jt is an error, nay, 
a heresy, to try to banish the devout life from the 
court of princes or from armies, from the shops of 
workmen or from the houses of married couples. It 
is indeed true that purely contemplative devotion, 
monastic or religious, cannot exist in these states; but 
there are other types of devotion very suitable for the 
perfecting of those who live in other ways.® 


Bossuet saw very clearly the social bearing of the 
Genevan bishop’s spirituality, and recognized the need 
it fulfilled. 


The interior and spiritual life [he declared in his 
panegyric of the Saint] had been relegated to cloisters. 
It was deemed too strange to appear at court and in 
fashionable society. Francis de Sales was chosen to 
seek out this life in its retirement and to remove this 
pernicious belief from the minds of men. 
Certainly an intolerable error has occupied the minds 
of Christians, to the effect that one cannot be devout 
in the world. Those who are constantly complaining 


8 Introduction to a Devout Life, Chap. III. 
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that they cannot save their souls in the world give the 
lie to Jesus Christ and to His Gospel. Jesus Christ 
professed to be the Saviour of all; He made us know 
thereby that there is no state which He has not con- 
secrated, and to which He has not opened the path to 
heaven. For, as St. John Chrysostom excellently ob- 
serves, the teaching of the Gospel has but little power 
if it cannot keep cities in order, and govern communi- 
ties and human transactions. If, in order to live like 
a Christian, one must leave one’s family and the so- 
ciety of mankind, to dwell in the desert or in hidden 
and inaccessible places, nations will be overthrown 
and cities abandoned. This is not the Son of God’s 
plan. On the contrary, He commands His followers 
to shine before men. He did not say that they were 
to shine in the forests, in remote fastnesses, in lonely 
and uninhabited mountains, but in cities and among 
men . . .. that is where their light must shine that 
their heavenly Father may be glorified. Let us there- 
fore praise those who withdraw, but let us not dis- 
courage those who remain. 


The Fathers of the Society of Jesus, especially in 
France, have been distinguished by the practical and 
social sense of their spirituality. Their tendency to 
adapt eternal principles to human contingencies has 
even caused them to be falsely accused of laxity in 
their ethics and their devotional principles. They 
recognize that a severe and intransigent spirituality 
which is all of heaven involves the risk of being less 
practiced than another, simpler spirituality, nearer to 
earth and to life. 

The doctrines of Jansenism were in complete con- 
trast to this. As d’Aubigny wrote to St. Evremond: 
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The Jansenistic doctrines wage eternal warfare 
against nature; they remove the consoling aspect of 
religion; they make it a thing of fear, of sorrow, and 
of despair. The Jansenists wish to make saints of all 
men since they do not find ten in a kingdom who can 
be made Christians of their sort. Christianity is di- 
vine, but it is men who receive it; do what one will, 
human nature must be taken into account. A phil- 
osophy which is too austere makes few wise men; a 
political policy which is too stern makes few good 
subjects. A religion which is too harsh makes few 
souls permanently religious. Nothing lasts which is 
not adaptable to nature. Grace itself, of which we 
speak so much, is thus adaptable. God uses the docil- 
ity of our minds and the tenderness of our hearts to 
make himself welcomed and loved. Excessively rigid 
theologians arouse more enmity for themselves than 
for sin. The repentance which they preach causes men 
to prefer the ease of vice to the difficulties of escaping 
it. 

By adapting themselves to life, the Jesuits were 
merely following the indications of their founder. 
Ignatius Loyola never held that the realization of 
Christianity was the peculiar privilege of religious in 
the technical sense. His Spiritual Exercises are meant 
for all social categories. In the Second Week of this 
immortal book instructions are given for helping the 
person making the retreat “to reform his personal con- 
duct and his manner of life in the state which he has 
embraced.” He is told to remember that all must be 
directed toward the glory of God and the salvation 
of his soul. 


For this end [the passage continues] let him atten- 
tively consider . . . what should be his house and 
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the number of his servants; how he should guide and 
rule them; his duty of instructing them by speech and 
example; likewise what part of his revenue he may 
use for the needs of his family and his household, and 
what part he should distribute to the poor and dedicate 
to charitable works. 


This attitude of St. Ignatius is reflected in the 
Directorium, a book designed by Acquaviva, fifth Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits, to explain the use of the Ezercises, 
which speaks of the manners of giving them to “mar- 
ried people, fathers of families,” ete. 

A good conductor of spiritual retreats must take 
into account the social state of those who are receiving 
these instructons. He must know their duties, their 
needs, their special conditions, in order the better to 
transmit to them the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Father Boissel, 8.J., has written on the subject as 
follows: 


Our retreats are not addressed to men in the ab- 
stract; they should take men as society has made them, 
with complex duties imposed by complex conditions: 
those of husbands, fathers, children, citizens, mer- 
chants, financiers, farmers, soldiers, employees, etc. 
Those who are making the retreats should preferably 
be grouped according to their professional affiliations. 
Though the same Gospel is preached to all, by the same 
methods, different conclusions should be drawn from 
the same instructions, appropriate to each class of 
people.” 


To these remarks may be added the words written 


7 Retraites fermées. Pratique et théorte, p. 108. 
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in 1694 by M. Portail, a disciple of St. Vincent de 
Paul: 


These Exercises are made that every one may be- 
come a true and perfect Christian according to his 
condition. The priest makes them that he may faith- 
fully perform his priestly duties, the pastor that he 
may govern his parish well, the religious that he may 
profit from his rule, the gentleman that he may excel 
in his state, the lawyer that he may well fulfill his 
charge, the merchant that he may lawfully conduct 
his business, the farmer that, he may be a good one, 
the servant that he may be faithful to his service, and 
so with each one according to his profession. 


Special retreats for various trades and professions 
are therefore to be unreservedly praised. Interpreted 
with the necessary broadmindedness and _ practical 
sense, these retreats, in which each individual and 
each group can earnestly consider their duties to God, 
to themselves, and to their special social functions, 
might well inaugurate a deep moral renewal. At any 
rate they might teach the complete meaning of their 
lives to many well-meaning though ignorant Christians. 

The “indifference in regard to creatures,” which 
plays an important rdle in spirituality and which St. 
Ignatius in particular gives as the basis of his Hzer- 
cises, needs to be properly understood. Ulhorn was 
mistaken in supposing that earthly existence has no 
value for Catholics and to this misconception Father 
H. Pesch has admirably replied as follows: 


The present life has a high value in the eyes of 
Catholics; it is the road that leads to heaven, the 
ladder by which we mount to God. It would be un- 
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reasonable to wish to establish ourselves permanently 
on the ladder. We have no lasting dwelling in the 
world, we are seeking none. St. Elizabeth did not 
ask to be apathetic or without sensibility; she prayed 
for strength to submit all the tenderness and love of 
a truly maternal heart, all her desires for the life and 
happiness of her children, to the will of God and His 
Providence. This is true “indifference.” 2 
Nothing is less like weakness and insensibility. It is 
force and energy, the fruits of consecrated enthusiasm; 
it is the complete and universal yielding of man to the 
divine Will, the constant readiness for all sorts of ser- 
vices, even those involving sacrifice; it is the practical 
and logical realization of our proper end and the end 
of every creature, it is a necessity for a life which 
would be rich within and without, because it is pene- 
trated and upheld by the spirit of duty.® 


Besides St. Francis de Sales and St. Ignatius, an 
English spiritual writer should be mentioned, a poet 
in the noblest sense of the word, namely, Father F. W. 
Faber. This writer’s eagerness to adapt Christian 
morality to modern social life is obvious. One should 
consult in this connection his All for Jesus, his Spir- 
itual Conferences, and several chapters of his fine 
work on Fhe Blessed Sacrament. This eminent con- 
vert used to say that Methodism kept Sunday for 
religion and the rest of the week for the world, but 
that a Catholic had to live an actively Christian life 
every day. 

It should also be noted that the practical and deeply 
Christian sense of Bossuet quickly revealed to him 
the anti-social character of Quietism. According to 


& Die soziale Befahigung der Kirche, 8. 328. 
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this type of mysticism, at least in its most extreme 
form, the soul united to God should not be concerned 
with this world or with the body. The Bishop of 
Meaux perceived the danger of such a doctrine for 
religion and morals. As Nisard has rightly remarked, 
in the third volume of his Histoire de la littérature 
francaise, of the Quietistic doctrines: 


Pure love substituted for popular Christianity be- 
came a Christianity of secret and mysterious confer- 
ences, a Christianity of clever people, who claimed to 
regard as necessary for themselves what was useless 
for most people and who called their piety “refined 
piety.” 


This caricature of Christianity was naturally dis- 
pleasing to Bossuet. Nevertheless, when Nisard 
writes that the great bishop “avoided the spirit of 
asceticism,” the remark is based on a misunderstand- 
ing. An ascetic is not necessarily a despiser of human 
life. He is indeed eager to raise it, to purify it, to 
spiritualize it, yet with the aim that it may the better 
realize its noble ideal, even on earth. It is no doubt 
true, however, that “Bossuet’s interest in this life, in 
society, in man especially, is the most lasting beauty 
of his work.” It is also true that “his good sense in 
this respect is the very spirit of true Christianity 
properly understood.” For we readily grant that 


Christianity explains everything and excludes noth- 
ing. It explains all governments, human authority, 
war, peace, justice, the arts. It glories in them and, 
though it subordinates everything to God and refuses 
to be dazzled by the pride of this life, it is nevertheless 
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concerned with this life, loves it, and regulates it. 
From the Christian viewpoint, nothing could be smaller 
than man compared to God but nothing could be 
larger than man compared to the world.® 


Would that all spiritual writers had such a sense of 
a real and living Christianity! For the past three 
centuries many of them have shown excessively indi- 
vidualistic tendencies. It may be said, indeed, that 
the ethical and Christian view of social and economic 
life, which they have neglected, is dealt with in works 
of philosophy or moral theology. Yet it must be 
remembered that the ordinary Christian knows noth- 
ing of these works. It is only recently, moreover, that 
economic and social questions have gained a foothold 
in official Catholic teaching. Many refuse to admit 
that these matters are the direct concern of this teach- 
ing. There is a widespread fear of discussing them, 
of looking at them face to face. Their treatment has 
been largely left to rationalistic writers. Little or 
nothing has yet been done to derive broad principles 
of Christian sociology from the New Testament and 
from Catholic tradition. The reason for such a state 
of things lies, as we have indicated, in a dualistic mis- 
conception, in an irreducible opposition between mind 
and body, between politics and a religion sustained by 
an abstract spirituality. Though there has been a 
reaction in recent years, the Catholic bibliography on 
these questions is still a small one and we still tend 
to leave the field to Protestants. 


®Nisard: Histoire de la littérature francaise, Tome III, p. 227. 


CHAPTER III 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THESE 
TENDENCIES 


Opposition of certain individualistic Catholics to the social move- 
ment started by Leo XIIJ—Reasons for this attitude—Con- 
tempt of certain theologians for the natural order—Jansenistic 
and Protestant conception of a radically corrupt nature—The 
Port Royal of Sainte Beuve—Pascal and Jansenism—Exagger- 
rated supernaturalism and fideism of the Ultramontane school— 
Liberal Catholicism as contributing to an unsocial conception 
of Christianity—Growth of the social idea among Catholic 
thinkers. 


Opposition to the movement inaugurated by Leo 
XIII, especially in his great Encyclical on the Labor 
Problem, may be explained by the individualistic 
mentality which we have noted in certain Catholics. 
It is no doubt true that some inexperienced enthu- 
siasts threw themselves into the study and application 
of social Christianity without trying to define it; that 
others, with the best intentions, acted with exagger- 
ated zeal and seemed to forget the moral and hence 
religious nature of social and economic questions. It 
is also true, however, that many worthy people, per- 
haps unconsciously influenced by bourgeois egotism, 
have been glad to find an excuse for opposing Social 
Catholicism. If the term and its implications were 
unwelcome, it was due to a feeling that religion had 
nothing to do with social matters, that its only busi- 
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ness was to save souls and individuals, rather than 
men and societies, that what is good morality for the 
former is useless, if not injurious, for the latter. It 
was at any rate felt that public morality has a nature 
of its own, that profits and results are its only criteria. 
This theory, whose true basis is scientific materialism, 
has dared to claim the tradition of Catholic France as 
its own, as though this tradition were not a series of 
struggles between justice and conscience on the one 
hand, and brutal political injustices on the other. 

These facts do not show that the Church has ignored 
the social content of the Gospel. We are speaking, 
not of the Church, but of many Catholics who have 
neither understood nor followed her teachings. 

The social content referred to seems to have been 
especially neglected during the last three centuries. 
If the Middle Ages mingled Christian thought so inti- 
mately with their rudimentary social life it was 
because they were more discerning as to the strength 
and bearing of the Gospel’s social implications. To 
be convinced of this, one need only read the great 
medieval doctors, and in particular St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose writings are full of political and social 
data. ‘This tradition has been renewed, the social 
aspects of Christianity have again been carefully 
studied. 

Every period of human society has its special needs 
and aspirations, for the satisfaction of which Jesus 
has stored up treasures that remain hidden for a time, 
till His able and earnest servants discover and use 
them. The great democratic impetus, which, since the 
French Revolution, seems to be the most striking and 
incontestable fact in the world; the ever-growing 
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threat of a proletariat enlisted in Socialistic or Syndi- 
calistic ranks; the profound social upheavals which 
have accompanied an unexampled scientific progress; 
a livelier consciousness fostered in the humblest citi- 
zen by schools, newspapers, and books, of his political 
and economic rights—these inescapable facts have 
obliged Catholics to look to the past and to the future. 
They have been forced to show that the doctrine 
which they declare immortal can shed light on new 
problems and conditions, though the light may have 
been at times obscured. The seventeenth century, 
with Bossuet and Pascal, explored the philosophy and 
theology of religion; the nineteenth, with Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo in his earlier 
manner, was interested in its esthetic side; but it was 
the study of its power of social regeneration which 
occupied, according to the temperament of each, 
Maistre, de Bonald, Lamennais, Balmés, Lacordaire, 
Kettler, Manning, Le Play, and Brunetieére. 

Leo XIII’s Encyclical Rerum Novarum was one 
result of these efforts. Social Christianity has become 
more and more conscious of itself. The younger gen- 
eration seems to have definitely given up an individu- 
alistic understanding of the Gospel. It proclaims 
aloud that Jesus’ words are full of promise for the 
present life as well as the future. It is also note- 
worthy that, of the men mentioned in the last para- 
graph, Lacordaire, Le Play, and Brunetiére have 
ascribed their conversion to a realization of the social 
energies of Catholicism. 

To account for the individualistic tendencies which 
had hitherto prevailed among Catholics is a delicate 
task. We will, however, attempt it in all frankness. 
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Under the influence of a certain type of theology, 
contempt for the natural order has been exaggerated. 
It has been forgotten that, according to God’s plan, 
nature is, as it were, the vestibule of grace. Human 
life and the goods of this world have a value of their 
own. They are the necessary condition for realizing 
the eternal kingdom. In a certain sense, this kingdom 
depends on the family, on society, on labor and on 
the daily bread which it gains. Abuse begins when 
these goods are not used as stepping-stones to a super- 
natural end, but are looked on as ends in themselves. 
It is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, as we shall 
see, to condemn social life, or the things that deter- 
mine and improve it. The anchorite and the monk 
would be mistaken if they retired from the world 
through scorn or hatred. Society is good and none 
can dispense with it. The monk himself can serve 
God freely only if society furnishes the means. Jesus 
wishes to extend his kingdom here below through 
society and in society. 

The influence of Protestant and Jansenistic the- 
ology, with its conception of nature as radically evil, 
has influenced Catholic thought. Some of its most 
illustrious representatives have been unable to escape 
from this influence, whose traces may be found, not 
only in Pascal, but in Bossuet and other great writers. 

Sainte-Beuve, whose subtlety and penetration are 
proverbial, has written a curious and suggestive pas- 
sage which deserves to be quoted in its entirety: 


Philosophically, and in regard to what is now called 
the philosophy of history, Port Royal seems to me at 
the heart of a question which we have already hinted 
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at, of a question which dominates the history of the 
human mind in the relation of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the eighteenth. How did the Catholic cause, 
so mighty in teaching and talent in the seventeenth 
century, become so impotent and despoiled at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth, all riddled by the Persian 
arrows of Montesquieu? ‘These three centuries, the 
sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the eighteenth, may be 
considered, at least in France, as a great battle in three 
days. On the first day, philosophy and the freedom 
of the human mind pierce the opposing ranks and carry 
wounds and disorder everywhere. On the second day, 
discipline, authority, and doctrine repair the losses 
and actually triumph, with no sign of danger on the 
horizon. But at the triumph’s end philosophy and the 
freedom of the human mind reappear in all their fresh- 
ness and pride: coming from an unknown quarter, and 
finding no serious resistance, they defeat the reigning 
glory and capture all its trenches. Port Royal counts 
for much in this strange outcome of the seventeenth 
century. For this century used, to destroy an essential 
part of itself, forces which came to later battles iso- 
lated and impaired. Between Jesuits and Jansenists, 
between these two wings of the Catholic army which 
were struggling with and abusing each other, phil- 
osophy easily made a breach. It must be said also 
that Port Royal, whose spirit still survived in a modi- 
fied form, had never had, even in its most glorious 
period, the power of modifying and moderating a some- 
what emancipated future. Since it did not crush the 
germ of this future, in its first idea of free will, it 
found itself powerless to conquer it, it irritated and 
repelled it to an extraordinary degree by the rigor of 
dogmas so contrary to the new inclinations. If certain 
features of Jansenism, its quasi-independence of the 
Roman spirit, its return to the texts of Scripture, its 
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comparative freedom from superstition in regard to 
socially constituted powers, showed less disagreement 
with the general movement of philosophical emancipa- 
tion, all the rest of its teaching was, at bottom, as con- 
tradictory, as negative, as irritating as can be wmagined 
for everything that was to come. Original sin, under- 
stood as the complete downfall of nature, the radical 
impotence of the will, especially the doctrine of Pre- 
destination, composed, not a system of defense, but a 
challenge to philosophy and current opinions, which 
were favorable to nature, to the will, and to universal 
philanthropy. It can I think be demonstrated that 
certain pages of Nicole on reprobation engendered as 
a reaction certain pages of Diderot on indifference in 
dogmatic matters and against Christianity.t 


The work from which the above lines are quoted is 
an able panegyric of everything connected with Jan- 
senism, and a consistent belittlement of all hostile 
institutions. Its author’s basic thesis is that the Jan- 
senists and their followers were the only true Chris- 
tians of the seventeenth century. Their opponents— 
Jesuits, bishops, and popes—were Christian politicians 
or opportunists, striving to adapt Christianity to the 
court, to commerce, to industry—in short, to the 
variable contingencies of life. They were thus betray- 
ing the fundamental spirit and demands of Christian- 
ity. Sainte-Beuve contrasts the human and social 
spirituality of Bossuet and St. Francis de Sales with 
that of the Jansenist St. Cyran, which “sought no 
external result.” Now it is entirely obvious that the 
spirituality of St. Cyran, like the theology of Arnaud 
and the devotional practices of Sister Angélique and 


1 Preliminary Discourse to Port Royal, pp. 19-21. 
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her companions, are absolutely incompatible with all 
that we mean by art, progress, and social well-being. 
Be it remembered that Pascal wrote to his sister con- 
cerning his niece’s marriage almost as though it were 
acrime. The inference surely is that true Christianity 
is an enemy of normal life and of civilization. The 
other Christianity, that imagined by the casuists or 
by Rome, is an imitation of the Gospel, a complete 
falsehood, a mere snare for the simple-minded. 

Such, without any doubt, is the impression of Jan- 
senism to be drawn from a careful perusal of the Port 
Royal. The book is an engine of war directed against 
Christianity by a first-class artist, whose blows, with 
those of Renan, have frequently struck home. The 
reason for the deep, incurable animosity of so many 
brilliant minds in regard to Christianity, the loudly 
proclaimed repugnance for the Gospel of “four obscure 
Jews” which we find in the writings of Maurras and 
others, masked by professed admiration for the Church, 
is to be found in books like the Port Royal of Sainte- 
Beuve. It is impossible not to protest when this 
author is portrayed as a Christian, almost as an apolo- 
gist for the faith. A genius of rare subtlety and 
malevolence, an intellectual epicurean, an artist, 
Sainte-Beuve amused himself by studying St. Cyran’s 
religion; as a philosopher and a thinker he judged it 
injurious to the society in which we live. 

All who admire Pascal as the most able vivisector 
of hearts whom the world has known, as one of the 
thinkers who have done most to bind men’s hearts to 
the divine heart of Christ, can never sufficiently 
deplore the fact that his genius saw fit to linger in the 
cold and deadly shade of the Jansenistic upas tree. 
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It is easy to criticize the eccentricities and worldly 
compromises of certain casuists. When the conscience 
depends on syllogisms it is in danger of being per- 
suaded that evil is a mere optical illusion. Without 
the intuitions of a sincere heart the mind is given to 
diabolical ruses. These real, though incidental abuses 
of casuistry, however, are far less dangerous than a 
philosophical and theological system whose tendency 
is to set Christianity in irreducible opposition to the 
social conditions of ordinary life, to make it a religion 
confined to monks of the desert and mendicants. Such 
was the Jansenistic system. Sainte-Beuve, its panegyr- 
ist, testifies to the fact. 

The Catholic Church, having undergone the test of 
the Reformation, was obliged to reénforce the author- 
ity of her dogmas, and to eliminate the effects of 
human weaknesses inherited from past centuries. The 
process interfered with the ease and adaptability of 
the Church’s triumphal progress, with her action on 
individuals and nations. It is profoundly deplorable 
that she should have encountered in addition the 
obstacle of Jansenism, which emphasized her alleged 
incompatibility with so many aims that men had 
thought to reconcile with their dignity. The secu- 
larizing of society, certain states of mind, intolerant, 
sometimes anti-social and anti-human, seem to be 
the lamentable inheritance of Protestantism and 
Jansenism. 

Thus, the nineteenth century saw, besides rational- 
ism and naturalism, the rise of fideism and of an exag- 
gerated supernaturalism. These tendencies strayed 
from the path of truth and were justly censured. Now 
that the memorable struggles between Catholics con- 
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cerning these matters seem to have ceased, it is not 
unfair to note that the zeal of the Ultramontane 
school often led to violent and inaccurate attacks on 
modern society. Louis Veuillot, for instance, was 
- excessive in his wholesale condemnation of progress 
and human civilization; he failed to make the neces- 
sary distinctions. Such regrettable exaggerations have 
distracted Catholic activity from social realities, have 
encouraged men to look on our religion as hostile to 
life. Religion, placed so far above earthly contingen- 
cies, has led many to conclude that it can be com- 
pletely lived only by those in retirement from the 
world. 

Hagiography has recently shown a more practical 
and social trend. Is it not true, however, that certain 
lives of the saints, whose heroes appeared in their 
first chapters as having already reached perfection, 
are but ill-adapted to win men to holiness? Their 
authors failed to care sufficiently for the facts of his- 
tory and human nature. Apparently they would not 
have deigned to speak of our Lord’s tears and sadness, 
of His words to the adulteress, or of St. Peter’s fall. 
Indeed the small number of saints to-day is perhaps 
partly the fault of those whose task it has been to give 
us a proper idea of holiness. 

Early biographers of St. Francis Xavier relate that 
when he passed by his mother’s castle on his return 
from the Indies he was unwilling to stop and see her. 
They forget the fact that the lady had been dead for 
ten years! St. Francis Borgia, according to Father 
Suau, “caused the names of all his sons and grandsons 
to be repeated to him on his death bed. . . . He did 
not have, therefore, that supreme indifference to his 
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relatives which is generally ascribed to him. But 
the hagiographic literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries demanded a certain style of 
composition.” 

The life of St. Elizabeth by Montalembert which 
appeared in 1836 did much to renew hagiography. In 
response to criticisms of his treatment of human love 
therein, its author replied that he aimed at combatting 


that spirit of restriction and of prudery which, born 
of Jansenism and Gallicanism in the last two centuries, 
had gradually taken possession of the whole French 
clergy and their pious flocks, contributing in no small 
degree to the emptying of our churches, by transform- 
ing religion into a bugbear, by removing all its charms, 
even human ones, and by making it invent new pro- 
hibitions every day. 


All biographers of saints would do well to have 
before their eyes the words of St. Ambrose which are 
found in the Church’s Breviary among the lessons for 
the Third Sunday of Lent: 


Let us realize [he says] that the saints had feelings 
of jealousy, that we may imitate their patience; let us 
realize that they did not have a higher nature but 
were more on their guard. They were not without 
knowledge of vices but they corrected them. If envy 
burned even the hearts of saints, how much more 
should the hearts of sinners be on guard against it. 


Social and economic necessities are urgent. It has, 
therefore, sometimes happened that those who have 
preached a doctrine of self-abandonment and heavenly 
disinterestedness, have shown considerable care for 
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the goods of earth. The care was legitimate, but the 
resultant contrast between preaching and practice 
seems to have caused a dislike for the representatives 
of Christianity and an inaccurate idea of the Gospel’s 
teachings. 

It would also seem that the idea of Providence 
entertained by some Catholics is akin to pure fatalism. 
The holders of these ideas are inclined to be uncon- 
cerned with the work of every day, whose noble aim 
should be the bettering of ourselves and society. When 
pretended mystics, or pious people faced by the diffi- 
culties which the Church meets in the fulfillment of 
her mission, declare that there is nothing more to be 
done, they are translating into popular language the 
fatalistic systems which make of man a puppet set 
in motion by God or the devil. 

Providence doubtless clothes and feeds man as it 
does the lilies of the field, but if the necessary codpera- 
tion of free creatures, which Jesus did not wish to 
exclude, be forgotten, the result will be a doctrine 
satisfactory to the fortunate who are clothed and fed 
without spinning or sowing, but ludicrous or infuri- 
ating to those who need to spin and sow in order to 
eat and to be clothed. A lesson in deliberate and 
intelligent confidence has become for some Christians 
a convenient pretext for lazy egoism. The same may 
be said of the text, “the poor you have always with 
you,” which has often been quoted by those blessed 
with riches to excuse their lack of interest in the sad 
conditions endured by their fellows as a consequence 
of social malorganization. Is not the pious individual- 
ism of so many worthy Catholics to be explained by 
their conception of the Gospel as containing only 
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recipes for eternal life, by their idea that the material 
and moral betterment of each and all should be left 
to Providence alone? To such persons should be 
recommended the famous advice of St. Ignatius Loyola 
that man should pray as though God did everything, 
but should act as though he did everything himself. 
It may also be noted, as the Belgian historian Kurth 
remarked, that Our Lord’s words about the poor were 
addressed to the Jews of His time and should be ban- 
ished from controversies between Christians concerning 
the social question. 

The nineteenth-century movement known as Cath- 
olic Liberalism, the inheritor of political Gallicanism, 
has also contributed in no small degree toward popu- 
larizing an unsocial idea of Christianity. Its promot- 
ers were men of the best intentions. They would have 
protested vigorously, especially the great Lacordaire, 
against the accusation of wishing to remove society 
from the influence of the Gospel. Their ideas never- 
theless attain this result. For the Catholic Liberal 
the world of men and the kingdom of God were abso- 
lutely separate realities incapable of mutual penetra- 
tion. The Gospel and Christian morality on the one 
hand, political, civil, and economic society on the 
other, advance along parallel lines. The reign of Jesus 
is not to be realized here below, where it does not 
belong, and the resultant conclusion is that to mingle 
Christ with sociology, finance, or commerce was to 
introduce Him into an alien sphere. The consequences 
of these principles are obvious. They are to be found 
in that Christianity of the sacristy, that type of 
abstracted religion, which has destroyed the social 
utility of so many virtues. There was an unwilling- 
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ness to bring the Gospel into the social and political 
world, and this world has escaped from its influence. 
Nevertheless the so-called Catholic Liberals, by their 
open-mindedness and their sincere tolerance,’ were 
able to enlist the sympathies of a century eager to 
hear Jesus’ message to the humble. If they failed it 
was because they hid Christianity within the shadow 
of sanctuaries and in the secret places of the con- 
science. ‘The unsocial tendencies of their religious 
spirit are emphasized by the fact that they were prac- 
tically all partisans of a laissez-faire policy in economic 
matters. 

Their opponents erred in the opposite direction by 
mingling and sometimes confounding religion and the 
things of this world. They tended to submit to the 
jurisdiction of ecclesiastical authority matters which 
are not its direct concern. They forgot that Church 
and State are each sovereign in their domain, as Leo 
XIII taught in his Encyclical Immortale Dei. Chris- 
tianity appears in their writings, no longer as a prin- 
ciple of social and individual life, or as a power acting 
in the world without being of the world, but as a 
theocracy governing body and soul. Ignorant of con- 
temporary realities, they were intransigent and intol- 
erant at the wrong time. Like incompetent doctors, 


2Tolerance and liberalism need to be distinguished. The latter 
is a false doctrine whose logical outcome is the denial of social and 
religious truths, the affirmation that good and evil deserve the same 
respect and protection. The results of its childish unreality are 
visible on all sides. Tolerance, on the other hand, is the practical 
respect for convictions which are not ours, and a necessary rule for 
the conduct of society. Radicals of all sorts are notably lacking 
in tolerance, when, in the name of liberty, they try to silence all 
who disagree with them. 
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they prescribed for national diseases remedies which 
could not be endured. They were lacking in that 
sense of contingencies which is one of the essentials 
for the establishment of God’s kingdom here below, 
where the Sabbath is made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath. 

The present generation seems to have left the supra- 
terrestrial heights to which its fathers had retired. 
Impelled by the course of events and by the wise 
instructions of several Popes, it has stooped to con- 
sider the illnesses of modern society, it has studied 
social conditions as they are. Enlightened and 
instructed by this contact with reality, recent Catholic 
workers, without sacrificing the integrity of their 
principles, have brought them down from the inac- 
cessible heights of abstraction into the domain of life. 
And tolerance has at the same time increased. 

Ideas and aspirations are growing less vague as 
Social Catholicism advances on its conquering way. 
If its worthy founders tended to ignore the fact of 
democracy, their successors do not fall into this error. 
Their spirit is more and more definitely characterized 
by the idea that the Gospel offers more than an indi- 
vidual religion, that it contains a leaven of progress 
for our democracies. 


CHAPTER I 
THE GOSPEL CONSIDERS MAN AS SOCIAL 


Insufficiency of recent Protestant contentions as to the exclusively 
social message of the Gospel—A purely individual soteriology 
must also be avoided—Social and individual aspects of each 
person—Man’s social life pre-supposed by Jesus—Social data of 
contemporary Judaism in the Gospel—These contingencies not 
condemned by Jesus, whose fundamental postulate is that man 
is a social being. 


To disprove the contention of certain Protestants 
that the words of Jesus form a purely social message, 
limited by an earthly horizon, would exceed the scope 
of the present work. It would be necessary to follow 
the Master’s teaching step by step, to show that it 
constantly implies dogmas which transcend this world. 
Leaving this task to the theologian and the exegete, 
we merely state that to reduce Christianity to soci- 
ology is to deny its right to be considered a religion. 
What is religion indeed but the tie binding man to 
that which is beyond him, the bridge which he crosses 
to reach the infinite and the eternal? What remains 
if the tie be broken? What is then the value and the 
meaning of life? It has none, except death, and the 
result is a return to pagan conceptions, a retrogression 
through the blood and tears of twenty Christian cen- 
turies, back to the materialism of Rome and Athens. 
When the supra-terrestrial end of man has been ban- 
ished as a dream, there is no personal immortality, no 
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future life, and, it may be added, no human dignity. 
If we rise above the brute it is because we aspire to 
immortality, because we strive with all our energy to 
realize eternal justice in ourselves and others. If 
Christ’s lessons merely aimed at teaching us to live 
here below as decent, well-behaved people, they are 
not particularly novel nor especially exalted. Pagan- 
ism, in the ethics of its noblest geniuses, would surpass 
them. We should prefer the Buddha or Mahomet, 
who tell us that man’s actions will be echoed and 
justly judged beyond this world. 

To limit Jesus’ message to a sort of social hygiene 
is to distort it by neglecting the great eschatological 
idea which dominates it all. ‘Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” The kingdom thus 
prepared before the appearance of human society can- 
not be this society. “He that shall lose his life for me 
the same shall find it.” It must therefore be admitted 
that there is a life beyond the present one. Texts 
could be multiplied against the Messianic interpreta- 
tion of many recent Protestants. An unbiased reading 
of the gospels and the apostolic writings constantly 
meets the idea, expressed in various forms, of a supra- 
terrestrial end, an untroubled place of rest beyond the 
labors of this life where God will be seen face to face. 

Many have concluded, by considering the words 
rather than the ideas of Jesus, that His curses against 
the rich, His glorifying of poverty and persecution, 
imply contempt for human society and complete pre- 
occupation with the kingdom to come. We do not 
accept these conclusions, which would make Christ 
nothing more nor less than a pious anarchist. If the 
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Gospel is not mere sociology, neither is it a merely 
individual way of salvation in the meaning of old- 
fashioned Protestantism and even of certain Catholics. 
The message of Jesus is addressed, we believe, to indi- 
viduals and to societies, and the latter must follow 
it in order to have peace on this earth. If this were 
not so, the statement that the Gospel can give us 
social salvation would be meaningless. And what does 
social Catholicism mean, if not that Jesus’ teaching, 
guarded by the Church, contains “the promises of the 
present life and of the future life,” as St. Paul says? 

Let us inspect from this point of view the Book 
which brings us the heavenly Teacher’s pues and 
deeds. 


We ascertain in the first place the Gospel’s supposi- 
tion that men, whom the Master teaches, live in 
society. The discovery is valuable, since it assures 
us that His lessons are not given apart from the condi- 
tions of our human existence. Indeed no religious 
teaching has been better adapted to ordinary social 
states and to normal realities, none has been less 
inhuman. 

Jesus does not address himself to isolated or solitary 
men. He takes into account the double aspect of the 
human person, its social character and its individual 
character. 

Man in the Gospel is part of an organism whose 
members tend to the same end by different means. 
He is not considered without regard to his surround- 
ings. He lives his life with other beings, his equals, 
his subjects, or his superiors. He deals with them in 
order to supply his various needs. By the data which 
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the gospels give us we can reconstruct the political, 
religious, social, and economic physiognomy of the 
little nation which Jesus used in order to teach 
mankind. 

In the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel we 
encounter Rome, proud mistress of many nations, 
whose empire extends even to distant Judaea. “In 
those days there went out a decree from Caesar Augus- 
tus that the whole world should be enrolled.” Joseph 
and Mary leave Nazareth to be enrolled with their 
tribe at Bethlehem in conformity with this edict. 
There the descendant of David is born, and His birth, 
so wonderful in other ways, enters into the order of 
social facts to the extent of seeming an act of obedi- 
ence to the commands of a pagan prince. The events 
of Jesus’ life and of the lives of those surrounding Him 
thus take place amid very complex political and social 
conditions, which must be understood before these 
facts can be explained. An order from Rome is respon- 
sible for Christ’s birth at Bethlehem, but it is in 
obedience to Moses that the child has to be circum- 
cised eight days afterwards. “And after the days of 
her purification according to the law of Moses were 
accomplished, they carried him to Jerusalem, to pre- 
sent him to the Lord. ... . And after they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the Lord, 
they returned into Galilee, to their city Nazareth.’ 

The wise policy of conquering Rome did not drive 
out local authorities which consented to serve her. 
Power and influence sufficed her and she allowed 
empty titles and dignities to others. When Caesar 
Augustus gave orders for the universal census to 


1 Luke ii.2, 39. 
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Cyrinus, his governor in Syria, another prince was at 
least nominally reigning in Judaea. Herod, upheld 
by the Romans, had taken the place of the Asmodeans, 
who were exhausted by their internal divisions. He 
ruled over the country on both sides of the Jordan 
when the Magi came from the east to offer their 
homage to the Son of Mary. Furious at the failure 
of the Magi to return by the same road he caused the 
slaughter of all the male infants in Bethlehem, think- 
ing thereby to free his dynasty from a dangerous rival. 
He died a few months after this crime, and the angel, 
according to his promise, made known the fact to 
. Joseph in Egypt, “who arose, and took the child and 
his mother, and came into the land of Israel. But 
hearing that Archelaus reigned in Judaea in the room 
of Herod his father, he was afraid to go thither; and 
being warned in sleep, retired into the quarters of 
Galilee.””? 

Archelaus was cruel and wicked like his father, and 
his Roman masters, in order to punish him, deprived 
him of his inheritance, which was incorporated into 
their province of Syria. Judaea was put under a pro- 
curator or subordinate governor, and the position was 
at this time given to Pontius Pilate. He lived at 
Caesarea, but came to Jerusalem for the Passover, the 
better to observe and restrain the Jewish crowd which 
then flocked to the Temple from all parts. 

When Jesus was living in retirement with His fam- 
ily, Herod Philip, brother of Archelaus, was viceroy 
of Iturea and the region northeast of the Jordan. 
Herod Antipas ruled over the Perea and Galilee, where 
Nazareth was situated. It was this Herod who threw 


2 Matt. ii.21, 22. 
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John the Baptist into prison and caused him to be 
executed. During His ministry Jesus healed the son 
of an officer of His king who was sick at Capharnaum. 
Among the women who accompanied Him was the 
wife of Chusa, the ruler’s steward. Urged to leave 
Galilee, where Herod was planning His death, He 
answered without regard for the man’s political impor- 
tance: “Go and tell that fox—behold I cast out devils 
and do cures to-day and to-morrow. . . . It cannot 
be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.”* Whether 
or not this answer calmed the viceroy’s anger, it must 
in any case have aroused his curiosity, since, later, 
when Pilate had sent Jesus to Herod, the latter “was 
very glad, for he was desirous of a long time to see 
him, because he had heard many things of him, and — 
he hoped to see some sign wrought by him. . . . And 
Herod and Pilate were made friends that same day.’* 

Augustus was followed by Tiberius, and in the fif- 
teenth year of the latter’s reign, as St. Luke notes, 
John the Baptist was inspired to preach. It was to 
Tiberius, as to a lawful master, that Jesus commanded 
the Jews to render what was due to him. The Jews 
were at that time completely under the yoke of Rome, 
and their kings, humble servants of the imperial will, 
anticipated its whims in order to maintain a little 
external prestige. Some years before Christ’s death 
Judaea had even lost the right of inflicting capital 
punishment. It was therefore necessary for the accus- 
ers of Jesus to invent, in order to gain the support of 
jealous Rome, the charge that He has made Himself 
a king in opposition to Caesar. 


8 Luke xiii.32, 33. 
4Luke xxiii 8, 12. 
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The nation which received Jesus’ message was not 
only dependent upon a given political situation but 
was directed in its thought and life by a particular 
religion. Monotheism is supreme in Judaea. The 
idolatry, against which the great prophets protested 
so vigorously, has disappeared. Jesus would not have 
failed to raise His voice against it if He had encoun- 
tered it. Except in Samaria, where adoration “in 
spirit and in truth” does not yet prevail, Israel has 
evidently outgrown earlier ideas of a fleshly sort. 
Publie worship is flourishing; the great festivals are 
regularly solemnized; the priesthood seems to have 
been reorganized. The Temple and the synagogues 
are crowded, and are used by the Master and His 
disciples for spreading their teaching and making 
their first converts. The Sanhedrim, a great council 
of seventy-one members, generally presided over by 
the high priest, maintains order and protects the law. 
It is this council which condemns Jesus as a revolu- 
tionary disturber of the public peace. 

Prophetic teaching has ceased with Malachy, four 
hundred and fifty years before, but has left permanent 
traces on the memory of the nation. As soon as a 
remarkable man appears, he is asked whether he is a 
prophet. The place of the prophets has been taken 
by the scribes. 


As lawyers, preachers, and masters of knowledge, 
they govern the schools, the tribunals, and the syna- 
gogues. Their method of instruction is by conversa- 
tion; they decide according to the opinion of ancient 
masters. Thus are formed the pretended “traditions,” 
the “sayings of men,” which weaken the great truths 
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and the spirit of the Law, which is by them laden with 
additions and strange inventions tending to denature 
and often to falsify it.® 


Jesus often deals with these weavers of words and 
thus finds Himself in opposition to two politico- 
religious sects who dispute the direction of the Jewish 
conscience, the Sadducees and the Pharisees. The 
former, sprung from the contact of Israel with pagan- 
ism, are the free thinkers and even the materialists of 
the period. They deny the spirituality and immror- 
tality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, and 
the world of spirits. Yet they remain attached to the 
essentials of the Law, practice circumcision, observe 
the Sabbath and the feasts. They are aristocrats, high 
officials, and for the most part rich—endured rather 
than respected by the people. 

The Pharisees, on the contrary, represent the na- 
tional religious party, they profess to carry on the line 
of old zealots who, since the exile, have been engaged 
in keeping the Law free from all admixture. Being 
for the most part scribes, they expound the Law in 
endless and tortuous commentaries, and issue precepts 
which it had never included. The letter of the Law 
is for them a fetish. They reduce it to merely ex- 
ternal practices—frequent ablutions, washing of cups, 
of pitchers, of beds. Religion is for them a gesture 
rather than a conviction or an inner movement of the 
soul. “For they bind heavy and insupportable bur- 
dens, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but with a 
finger of their own they will not move them.”*® They 


5 Meschler: Das Leben Unseres Herrn J. C., I Bd., S. 11. 
6 Matt, xxiii4. 
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accommodate to their own licentiousness and lust for 
power the primitive teaching concerning vows, oaths, 
and the marriage tie. 

Finally, the gospels portray an economic and social 
setting which influences all those who figure therein. — 
We read of a definitely constituted government, of 
Caesar, of governors, of viceroys; of all sorts of offi- 
cials, fiscal employees, magistrates, privates and offi- 
cers, priests and high priests. We distinguish an aris- 
tocracy and a plebeian peasantry engaged in agricul- 
ture, especially in the cultivation of vineyards; work- 
ers and loafers, as in the Parable of the Ten Talents. 
It has: not been sufficiently noted that most of the 
parables are taken from the social or economic condi- 
tion of Judaea. The Prodigal Son, the Unjust Stew- 
ard, Lazarus and the Rich Man, the Laborers in the 
Vineyard, the Wedding Feast—all these presuppose 
an advanced civilization. Jesus has contacts with 
wealthy proprietors, with financiers like Lazarus, Si- 
mon the Pharisee, and the young man who shrank 
from the call to get rid of his wealth. But He deals 
chiefly with the poor, who crowd around him to hear 
words of consolation. 

Such is the society in which the Master lives an 
ordinary life and utters His teaching. To understand 
it one must grasp the political, religious, and economic 
conditions of the time. Jesus talks to the subjects of 
Pilate and of Herod, to men who have different ideas 
on morality and doctrine, who perform different func- 
tions, who possess varying amounts of wealth. He 
does not oppose these contingencies or ignore them. 
They serve to explain His words, often, as it were, to 
call them forth. Obviously He does not wish to limit 
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His teaching to anchorites, for though He often 
emphatically criticizes those around Him He does not 
bid them go into the desert with the Essenes. He 
does not condemn either Herod, or Pilate, or Caesar, 
or the Synagogue, but those whom He thinks more 
dangerous to the moral and social orders, the Phari- 
sees, who, corrupting the idea of religion, “appear to 
men just; but inwardly are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity”; the priests, who, given over to the externals 
of worship, forget the great duty of mutual:help and 
are less His disciples than the poor Samaritan who 
remembers Him; the rich, who look on the world as 
created merely for their use, and allow many a Lazarus 
to starve at their doors. Jesus recommends the pay- 
ing of tribute, the giving of wages to workmen, 
obedience to authority, compliance with what the 
priesthood says rather than what it does. He goes 
to weddings; gives emphatic instructions on the act 
which forms the primary social cell, the family; fulfills . 
his filial and civic duties. Nothing shows an intention 
of leading man out of society into solitude.’ It may 
be said that His teaching, starting from the indis- 
putable fact of man’s social nature, aims at perfecting 
him in this sense. He wishes above all to make man 
a citizen of heaven, but He knows that man must first 
be a citizen of this world, where the Father’s will 
must be accomplished as in heaven. Even the coun- 
sels which He gives in regard to abandoning earthly 
“7 When He cries “Woe to the world!” He is not attacking society 
but, as we have already shown, that complexus of laws and princi- 
ples, of means and ends, which, owing to evil men or rebellious 
nature, is opposed to the sovereignty of the divine Idea in man. 


He prays, moreover, not that God should take the disciples out of 
the world but that He should keep them from evil. (John xvii.15.) 
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goods are not to be considered as anti-social principles, 
as a narrow explanation would have it. Man is a 
social being, what the Greeks meant by “a political 
animal”; that is the fundamental postulate of Jesus’ 
teaching, whether it be concerned with ordinary life 
or with a state of perfection. 


If a man would please Jesus [says St. Chrysostom 
in his Sermon on St. Philogonus] he must care for 
His sheep, and he must be concerned with public wel- 
fare and the salvation of his brethren. There is no 
obligation which is nearer to God’s heart. i 
Listen to this, ye monks who dwell on the mountain 
tops and you who are crucified in a thousand ways 
in the world. You must, according to your powers, 
help the leaders of churches and lighten their burdens 
by prayer, gentleness and charity. Know that if you 
do not strive to help those who, by God’s will, are 
exposed to so many dangers, who bear so many burdens 
on their shoulders, if you do not help them in every 
possible way, though you dwell far off, you are respon- 
sible for their failures and all your wisdom is shattered. 


He would therefore be a sorry monk who in time 
of pestilence would remain in his desert on the fine 
pretext of serving God better. It may even be said 
that the hermit who is of no advantage to society is 
not in the complete sense a disciple of Jesus. In any 
case his life is not the normal and ordinary one which 
forms the principle object of Jesus’ teaching. The 
Master never wished to form a caste of Essenes. 

Is it then true that monks and hermits were not 
disciples of Jesus? Their life does not seem the nor- 
mal one portrayed in the Gospel, where we see the 
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Master eating, drinking, talking like other men, labor- 
ing in a workshop, living in the society of His fellows. 
The monks were Jesus’ disciples, not because they fled 
from human intercourse, but because they served men 
by sanctifying themselves for their sakes, by show- 
ing them, as did the Redeemer, that worldly goods 
must be subordinated to the quest for the supreme 
Good. Were they not, moreover, in need of human 
society themselves? Apart from a miracle, would the 
raven who fed St. Anthony have found bread, if it 
had not been for tillers of the soil and bakers? One 
cannot be a monk unless society makes it possible. 
The monk owes to society his birth in a family, his 
physical, intellectual and moral development. With- 
out a social medium for the preservation of Christian 
ideas he could scarcely have thought of leading a more 
perfect life. The monk in community is a social being, 
both in regard to his fellows and to the external society 
on which he depends. Even the hermit is a social 
being. Though he lives far from mankind he is not 
dispensed from the commandment of loving his neigh- 
bor. He must pray for his neighbor, share in the 
merits of the saints, and if necessary leave his solitude 
to help the Church and society in time of peril. Thus 
did the great monks, Anthony and Bernard, under- 
stand their vocation. 


In spite of the precepts of self-denial which abound 
in Christianity [writes Champagny] monastic life is 
not imposed on all. Obedience, celibacy, the abandon- 
ment of earthly goods are not things to be imposed on 
man; he must embrace them by a free, sincere and 
deliberate choice. But if this life is voluntary it is 
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also rare; this return to primitive equality is excep- 
tional even in the Christian world. : 

In the time of greatest monastic zeal, Eustathius 
teaches that marriage is shameful, the eating of meat 
an abuse, the giving up of wealth a strict duty, the 
abandoning of the family the only path of salvation, 
the monk’s habit the only garb of Christians. On the 
pretext of perfection he arouses slave against master, 
son against father, wife against husband. He flees 
from the society of man and of nature, from the holy 
gatherings where sacrifice is offered on the martyrs’ 
tombs. And Eustathius is condemned. The sect of 
Apotactics refuses all hope of eternal life except to 
those who live in poverty and celibacy. And this 
sect is also condemned. Monastic life is the acme of 
Christianity, but it is not all of Christianity.’ 


A passage from Cardinal Newman to the same effect 
may be quoted: 


It would be a great mistake [he writes] to suppose 
that we need quit our temporal calling, and go into 
retirement, in order to serve God acceptably. Chris- 
tianity is a religion for this world, for the busy and 
influential, for the rich and powerful, as well as for | 
the poor.? 


8 Franz de Champagny: La Charité chrétienne. Paris, 1855, p 27. 
® Anthony in Conflict, Historical Sketches, Vol. II, p. 94. 


CHAPTER II 


TEACHING ON INDIVIDUALS AS DIRECTED 
TO THEIR SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Humility as exercised in social relations—Scandal as the chief social 
sin—Social virtues in the Sermon on the Mount—Self-sacrifice 
a prerequisite of other social virtues—Egoism, the anti-social 
vice—Sin as vitiating the person in his social aspect—The Last 
Judgment—Is there any purely individual sin?—Paul Lapeyre’s 
remarks—Society the necessary complement of the individual— 
The family as the unit of society. 


If Jesus’ fundamental postulate is that man is a 
social being, what becomes of our statements concern- 
ing His primary concern with the individual’s inner 
self? No statement we have made concerning this 
needs to be retracted. The fact remains that Jesus 
reformed society by reforming the individual first. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that His teaching 
is addressed to the individual as a real human person, 
whose two aspects are logically distinct, but mingled 
in personal existence. There is the strictly individual 
aspect, which has to do with the ego in its relations 
with itself and with God; there is also the social 
aspect, rooted in the same ego, but having to do with 
its relations with other rational creatures. It can be 
shown that the Gospel teaching, individualistic as it 
appears, presupposes and expresses this double aspect. 

Most of Christ’s precepts, which are aimed especially 
at the individual, will be found on close inspection to 
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concern him as attaining his heavenly destiny in the 
society of his fellows. That is to say, even the Chris- 
tian virtues which have not social good as their direct 
object exist in terms of time and of eternity, of the 
finite and the infinite, of God and men. 

Humility, based as it is on the creature’s dependence 
on the Creator, is nevertheless, according to Jesus, to 
be exercised in social relations. “Take heed that you 
do not your justice before men, to be seen by them.”? 
The humble man follows his conscience without both- 
ering about others, since the merit of an action is not 
made by applause, but by its intrinsic value. Yet an 
action may and generally does have social good as its 
end. “When thou dost an alms-deed, sound not a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues, that they may be honoured by men. . . . Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth, 
that thy alms may be in secret.”” “If any man desire 
to be first, he shall be the last of all, and the minister 
of all.”* At feasts and weddings, that is to say in 
social intercourse, one should take the lowest place.* 
To humble one’s mind and will before the sovereign 
Master, to have a, low opinion of oneself, these things 
are not all of Christian humility, which needs to be 
practiced and tested in social life. Man must do his 
duty without regard to praise or blame. Yet when 
the good of his fellows demands it, then let him put 
his good deeds upon a candlestick, not to be praised, 
but that men may see them and profit by them. The 


1 Matt. vi.l. 

2 Matt. vi.2, 3, 4. 
8 Mark xix.34. 

4 Luke xiv.10. 
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type of a proud man is, for Jesus, the Pharisee, super- 
ficially righteous, and scornful of the repentant publi- 
can. Humility before God and one’s fellows is the 
solid support of social and political equality. 

Is not scandal the greatest social sin in Jesus’ eyes? 
“Woe to the world because of scandals,” woe to the 
city of evil because of those who lead others from 
the right path. As we have said, the giver of scandal 
commits a double theft—he injures himself and the 
society whose members he leads astray. The damage 
which he causes is in proportion to the greatness of his 
position, especially if his victim be, as children are, 
weak and defenseless. A veritable poisoner of the 
social body, his destructive work is all the more surely 
accomplished if the one who is poisoned be unable to 
protect himself. 

The Sermon on the Mount, that sublime exhortation 
addressed to the multitude, preaches social virtues 
especially. “Blessed are the poor in spirit. ... 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. . . . Blessed are the merciful. . . . Blessed are 
the peacemakers. . . . Blessed are they that suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake. . . . Woe to you that 
are rich for you have your consolation. . . . Woe to 
you that are filled for you shall hunger.”® 

Self-denial, that virtue so eminently Christian, is 
at the same time the great social virtue. It supports 
the others; solidarity, justice, equality, fraternity, de- 
votion, collapse wherever it is lacking. He who taught 
mankind to deny himself in order to love God and his 
fellows was a notable benefactor of society. He broke 


5 Matt. v.3-10; Luke vi.24, 25. 
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the shell which confined man in his solitary ego and 
kept him from helping others. Egoism is by definition 
the anti-social vice. It separates man from man or 
lets him seek only himself in others. The egoist will 
not even treat others as he wishes to be treated, for 
though he wishes men to serve him he refuses to serve 
them. Social justice, though urged by sociologists, 
will remain a dream as long as it is not based on that 
voluntary and spontaneous self-renunciation which 
is the basis of the social order. Failing this, particular 
interests and conveniences become the guides of 
conduct. 

Self-forgetfulness is moreover the indispensable 
condition of an economic system without gross inequal- 
ities. If a man cannot limit his desire for luxuries, 
he will never be rich enough, though many be starving 
beside him. As Pesch has said: 


To abandon one’s will and the goods of this world, 
is more than the basis of individual virtue, it is the 
necessary means of preserving and promoting the ma- 
terial well-being and the progress of nations. Even 
the economist protests against unproductive spending, 
he attacks luxury and proves the usefulness of thrift. 
He therefore postulates self-denial as religion does; 
he demands sacrifices although he is merely aiming at 
industrial progress and the development of prosperity.*® 


Reflection will show that sin, which stains the indi- 
vidual while separating him from God, appears in 
Jesus’ words as an evil vitiating the personality in its 
social aspect especially. Thus, at the final summing 


® Die sociale Befahigung der Kirche, S. 252. 
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up of each man’s deeds, the Judge considers only the 
relation of these deeds to others. ‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. For I was 
hungry and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty and you 
gave me to drink; I was a stranger and you took me 
in. . . . As long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me.”’ Are not the ter- 
rible curses against the Pharisees chiefly the condem- 
nation of their selfish indifference to others? “You 
say: If a man should say to his father or mother, 
Corban (which is a gift), whatsoever is from me shall 
profit thee. And farther you suffer him not to do 
anything for his father or mother.” . . . “Woe to you 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, because you devour 
the houses of widows, praying long prayers.” 
“Woe to you lawyers also, because you load men with 
burdens which they cannot bear, and you yourselves 
touch not the packs with one of your fingers.”® 

Is there, as a matter of fact, such a thing as a strictly 
individual sin, which bears no relation, direct or other- 
wise, to one’s neighbor? Paul Lapeyre, in his chaotic 
but suggestive work Social Catholicism, after citing a 
passage from St. Thomas Aquinas,°® argues as follows: 


Our duties towards ourselves may be reduced to 
those towards our neighbors. Since we are an integral 
part of society, we do not belong exclusively to our- 


7 Matt. xxv.34, 35, 40. 

8 Mark vii.l1,12; Matt. xxiii.14; Luke xi.46. 

®“A man’s good or evil actions,” says St. Thomas, “although not 
ordained to the good or evil of another individual, are nevertheless 
ordained to the good or evil of another, ie., the paral 
(Summa Theologica: Prima Secundae, Qu. XXI, "Art. 3 
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selves. By destroying ourselves we destroy a social 
value, a being who has received from society nearly 
all the elements of his life, and owes to society the 
fruits of his life. Suicide is a theft, it prevents society 
from reaping what it has sown. . . . Duties to- 
wards ourselves, not being related to extra-mundane 
creatures, on whom we have no influence, nor to the 
lower creatures of this world, which are subject to our 
dominion within the limits of social utility, nor to 
ourselves, since that would make us the arbiters of 
our own law, are obviously related to our neighbors. 
Indeed, because of our social character, our good or 
evil will inevitably brings about the good or ill of our 
neighbor. The higher law which governs us and de- 
termines our duties towards ourselves, is identical with 
the society in which we live. 


Our duties towards God do not stop at God. They 

return to influence our fellows. God commands us 
only in the interest of our brethren. It is for them 
that He makes demands on us, for them that He loads 
us with favors, for them that He threatens us with 
terrible punishments, or causes to shine before our 
eyes the divine splendor of immortal hopes. 
Jesus Christ, as Humanity, is the object of our duty, 
since as Humanity He is hungry, thirsty, naked, a 
stranger, afflicted, and desirous of living a life ever 
more abundant, ever happier, ever more perfect and 
more multiplied. It is He whom we must feed, give to 
drink, clothe and console. . . . Christ-Humanity 
has need of our services; but Christ-God will reward 
them, is Himself their ineffable recompense.’® 


An evil intention is an internal derogation from 
the moral law, yet it generally tends to affect others. 


10 Le Catholicisme social, Tome II, pp. 273-275. 
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In any case an internal sin, by lowering the person, 
diminishes his social value, and makes him less capable 
of fulfilling his duties toward others. Such a sinner is 
truly lacking in love for his neighbor, since he carries 
in himself a principle that corrupts altruism and tends 
to make him see only himself in the universe. As 
Bossuet profoundly remarks: “He who loves not God, 
necessarily loves only himself.” Is not the divine 
Fatherhood the first motive of love for men? By mak- 
ing them “brethren” God obliges them to will each 
other’s good. The fact that our race is one family 
establishes between individuals ties far stronger than 
those of selfish need or mere social juxtaposition. 
Solidarity is a fact rather than a duty. To impose a 
duty we must go further and discover a principle 
beyond it. We must be kind to others, not only be- 
cause we harm ourselves by failing to do so, but 
because others are our flesh and our blood and because 
the common Father and Lord who gave us life com- 
mands this love, even toward those who injure us. 

Is it not now clear that the love of one’s neighbor 
is like the love of God, as the Master said? Both are 
conditioned by self-forgetfulness, both have the same 
object—God, in Himself and in His children. To pro- 
fess to love Him, while hating the least of His children, 
is not to love Him at all. Even irrational creatures 
are our brethren, since they owe their life to the same 
Father. The seraphic Francis of Assisi was not mis- 
taken when, as a saint and a poet, he called the swal- 
lows “my sisters” and the wolf “my brother.” 

It would seem that, for Jesus, society is the neces- 
sary complement of the individual, the milieu in 
which he is rooted and which he needs for life and 
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development. Our Teacher gives to the individual his 
moral and religious instruction in full realization of 
the fact. 


The individual is the point of departure, but he finds 
his own self-realization only in the service of the social 
world. As has been lately said, “The true individuality 
is to be found in a fully organized society, and a 
worthy society in a fully developed individual.” The 
world of social ethics, then, lies in the mind of Jesus 
like an island in the larger sea of the religious life; 
but the same principle of service controls one, whether 
he tills the field of his island or puts forth to the 
larger adventure of the sea. . .. His (Jesus’) 
method admits of no antagonism between spiritual life 
and the social good. The one is his means, the other 
is his end. 


Jesus moreover, not only recognizes, but requires 
the family, since the virginity which He recommends 
can never be other than an exception. This fact alone 
fully proves that He considers the individual as living 
in a necessary relationship with at least this primoridal 
group, this organic cell, around which the social body 
is built and to which a portion of oneself and one’s 
freedom must be ceded. 


The family [says Peabody once more] in its very 
nature, represents a transition from the self-considering 
to the self-subordinating life. The individual yields 
his isolated self in entering the social unity. 
Marriage in its modern form is the most elementary 
expression of the life in common.” 


11 Peabody: Jesus Christ and the Social Question, pp. 103, 104. 
12 Ibid. p. 173. 
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CHAPTER I 
FRATERNITY ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL 


The Gospel’s teaching on man in his relations to others—He is in 
the first place their brother—God as, Father of the human 
family—Jesus as Elder Brother—We become His brethren by 
doing God’s will—Besides this moral brotherhood, the Gospel 
teaches a universal brotherhood of blood. 


Besides the postulates which we have noted, the 
Gospel sheds further light on social relations. The 
Master looks on these as normal to our existence; a 
graded society and contingent goods have in His eyes 
a relative but genuine value, since they form the lad- 
der by which we rise to the eternal Good. Gospel 
Christianity is not a mere soteriology, as M. Bouglé 
seems to think. 


Are we not often tempted to declare [says this 
writer] that for a soul hypnotized by the vision of 
the heavenly kingdom, obsessed by its preoccupation 
with personal salvation, there can be no place for that 
interest in the organization of justice on earth which 
inspires modern ethical movements? What difference, 
Wwe may say, can a little more freedom and comfort 
in this transitory dwelling make to the logical believer? 
If Providence has willed misery here below, is there 
not every reason for resignation, not only to one’s 
self, if one is among the disinherited, but for others 
also if one is among the privileged? Must not an 
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interest in the ordering of earthly society be at any 
rate indirect and accidental? Is not the gaining of a 
place in heaven the chief business of each individual?* 


The author forgets that “a place in heaven” is not 
the reward of scorning men and earthly goods but of 
loving the former and of properly using the latter. 
True Christianity is as far removed from false mys- 
ticism as from materialism. It is, therefore, if the 
term be properly understood, a sociology. This does 
not mean a code of regulations concerning the best 
form of government or the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of wealth, but a group of general principles which 
must guide individuals and societies if they wish to 
enjoy the happiness to which, even on this earth, they 
have a right. 

By what principles would the Gospel direct man’s 
relations with his fellows, regardless of social distinc- 
tions? The value of man’s social unity is for Jesus 
such that, besides the rights which others are bound 
to respect, he is bound by duties toward them, in a 
manner which precedes and conditions his external 
actions. According to Christ each man is the brother 
and the equal of his fellow, toward whom he is truly 
free. 

It is a grandiose conception which shows us God 
as Creator and Lord of the world, Jesus as His Son, 
and the multitude of humanity joined in one great 
family with Jesus. To such an extent does the idea 
pervade the Master’s teaching that some, such as 
Harnack, have refused to see anything else therein. 
We may agree that the idea is treated in the gospels 


1 Solidarisme et Libéralisme, pp. 181-182. 
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with singular emphasis. The doctrine of brotherhood 
appears there with incomparable splendor. “Call none 
your father upon earth, for one is your father who is 
in heaven.” God alone deserves this title in the strict 
and absolute sense. He is faithful, moreover, to its 
obligations. His vigilant care extends to the least of 
His children whose needs He knows. 

No man is born who is not His child, a fact of 
which the Jews showed their knowledge when they 
declared, ‘““We have one Father, even God.’ Jesus, 
moreover, forbade His followers to call each other 
“Rabbi,” “for one is your master, and all you are 
brethren.’”* God, the Author of all life and intelli- 
gence, willed that we should spring from a common 
father, Adam, and a common mother, Eve. We are 
brothers through Him who gives life to His creatures, 
and also, according to the flesh, through the first par- 
ents of our race. The same blood has flowed in the 
veins of mankind since the beginning of the world. 

We have, moreover, the same elder brother, the 
First-born of the Father, brought near to our condi- 
tion by His flesh, and doubly a member of God’s fam- 
ily, since He has added to the title of Son of God that 
of Son of Man. It is therefore clear why this Brother, 
born of Mary in time and proceeding from the first 
Person from eternity, should speak of “my Father,” 
and, to His disciples, of “your Father.” This Son of 
Man, like an elder brother acquainted with the pater- 
nal will, teaches us how to approach the Head of the 
family with the words “Our Father who art in heaven,” 


2 Matt. xxiii9. 
3 John viii.41. 
4 Matt. xxiii.8. 
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for this Father is ours and Christ’s. Many of the 
Church’s commentators have emphasized the altruis- 
tic implications of the fact that Christ bade us say 
“our Father” rather than “my Father.” 

Jesus is the Brother of every creature dignified by 
human nature, however weak and needy. “Whoso- 
ever shall receive this child in my name, receiveth me; 
and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth him that 
sent me.”®> What we do to a child we do to Christ, 
and to scandalize him is to commit the most criminal 
of fratricides. Their Elder Brother loves children with 
a special love, as the hope of His human family. They 
must be guarded against the Evil One and against 
themselves. 

The Father will deliver to the torturers him who 
does not forgive his brother from his heart, as did 
the king with his cruel servant in the parable.* By 
injuring a man, however feeble he may be individually 
and socially, we injure Jesus his Brother. In the 
solemn day when all the children shall meet before 
the tribunal of the Brother to whom judgment has 
been assigned, He will pronounce sentence after exam- 
ining the fidelity of each to the duties of brotherhood. 
“As long as you did it to one of these my least breth- 
ren, you did it to me.”” 

The Elder Son ardently desires that a perfect union 
should be established between the members of His 
family, from the Father in heaven to the least of the 
brethren. He asks it fervently in the sublime prayer 
which precedes the parting meal, “that they may be 


5 Luke xix.48. 
6 Matt. xviii.35. 
7 Matt. xxv. 40. 
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one, as we also are one. I in them and thou in 
me ... and the world may know that thou has sent 
me, and hast loved them, as thou hast also ioved me.’ 

Can one be a brother of Jesus without making exter- 
nal profession of discipleship? Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans looked upon those of other blood and other 
lands as barbarians and strangers. Will the Master 
likewise exile from His family those who do not bear 
the evident sign of the divine brotherhood and who 
do not say “Lord, Lord”? He settled the difficulty in 
a manner rich in consolation for all men of good will, 
on the day when the crowd said to Him, “Behold, thy 
mother and thy brethren without seek for thee.” 
“Who is my mother and my brethren?” He answered. 
“And looking round about on them who sat about 
him, he saith: Behold my mother and my brethren. 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, he is my 
brother and my sister and mother.’® His revelation 
aimed above all at this divine sonship, at this brother- 
hood of wills united under the rule of the same Head. 
“He gave them power to be made the sons of God.’’° 
As this fraternal union of wills is realized our rela- 
tionship to God and our kinship with Jesus become 
closer. “If you keep my commandments, you shall 
abide in my love; as I also have kept my Father’s 
commandments, and do abide in his love.”* Qther- 
wise we become children of the Evil One, brethren of 
all the wicked, including those to whom Jesus said: 


8 John xvii.22, 23. 
® Mark iii.32-35. 
10 John i.12. 

11 John xv.10. 
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“You are of your father the devil and the desires of 
your father you will do.”” 

The fraternity which is open to all men who observe 
the Father’s will, that is to say, the moral law, the 
universal blood relationship of those- who are born of 
the same flesh, creates among us, regardless of religious 
or racial differences, ties of kinship, by which no 
man is a stranger to any other. 


12 John viii.44. 


CHAPTER II 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD AND 
SECULAR SOLIDARITY 


The gospel doctrine of brotherhood implies social solidarity, not 
merely of fact, but of obligation—The theory of quasi-contract— 
Solidarity of good and evil contained in the idea of Christian 
brotherhood—Self-denial, justice, charity—Grace and the Com- 
munion of Saints as counterbalancing the solidarity of sin— 
Duties of solidarity as imposed on personal wills—The only 
explanation of the quasi-contract, or proper basis for a sound 
internationalism. 


The fact of human fraternity, as the Founder of 
Christianity conceived and preached it, implies social 
solidarity. Interdependence of material and other 
interests is nowhere more urgent than in a family, 
where the actions of one member quickly affect the 
others for good or evil. Moreover, social interde- 
pendence is better described by the Christian word 
“brotherhood” than by “solidarity.” The latter word 
has been used as a means of escape from the Christian 
associations of the former, nor is the substitution a 
happy one. 

However much the non-religious idea of solidarity 
be analyzed, it contains only the recognition of a 
brutal fact, namely, the interdependence of beings in 
the social organism. It has been said that the ocean’s 
waves still feel the repercussions of Trojan oars, that 
this ancient stirring has been extended rather than 
lost. So all the human actions of one day are joined 
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to those of another, and flow to the shores of the 
present, whence we send them, joined to our actions, 
toward the distant shores of the future. Some have 
concluded that, having received everything from so- 
ciety, we owe it everything. Let us inspect the title 
of this obligation. In the first place, I deny that I 
have received everything from society as such. Life, 
the individual, the family, have rights prior to those 
of society and are privileged creditors. I am a moral 
and material debtor toward myself and my family 
before being society’s debtor. The molecule of water 
feels all the ocean’s surging but remains nevertheless 
a unit. Let us suppose, however, that society has 
given me all that I have. The “solidarists” assume 
that all our social heritage, to be repaid in terms of 
service, is a beneficial one. The postulate is false, 
since we inherit from society much that is far from 
advantageous. Though society be not solely respon- 
sible for human wickedness, as Rousseau and the 
anarchists have held, it nevertheless imposes many 
handicaps on the individual. We are heirs of the 
diseases and crimes, of all the selfishness and weakness 
of our race. Shall we accept this legacy or shall we 
get rid of those who transmit it—and we all do so 
to some extent—as one gets rid of a murderer? Is 
the social organism to be served by cutting off the 
member who spreads infection, by merely slaying the 
diseased, the selfish, the preachers of error, all beings 
inferior to some proud ideal of super-humanity? 
Nietzsche and those who advocate the tyrannical rule 
of a natural aristocracy do not fear to accept these con- 
clusions and profess a haughty scorn for pity as per- 
petuating human débris. 
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We have no doubt received much from society. Yet 
it does not necessarily follow that we must pay back 
what it has lent us. We have received much also from 
animals and from nature in general, yet we do not feel 
under obligations to them. As M. Fouillée has 
obseryed, the obligation toward society does not fol- 
low from the fact of solidarity unless higher reasons 
can be urged. 

M. Bouglé has attempted to remedy the weakness 
of the “solidaristic”’ philosophy by declaring that social 
debts must be repaid “according to the demands of 
conscience.” What, one may ask, are these demands? 
The very men who appeal to a consensus of contem- 
porary opinion as a criterion are at variance concern- 
ing the most fundamental demands of conscience. 
Who is to decide between them? 

_ If it be urged that self-interest demands a certain 

degree of gratitude, I answer that such an argument 
shows little concern for the “morality of pure love” 
of which we have heard so much. Self-interest, more- 
over, may sometimes lead me to pay back what I have 
received—for instance, the ancient conviction that 
property is inviolably sacred; more often, however, 
self-interest will urge me to keep for my own profit 
the gift which society has made. I benefit from the 
work of past generations to lead a comfortable life 
of no service to the community. 

After all, is not this society, whose debtor I am 
said to be, an easy creditor? It is found everywhere 
and nowhere. Everywhere, since the men who com- 
pose it, surround me in the past and present; nowhere, 
since no one man, who has the right to claim a social 
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debt from me, can be designated. As M. Fonsegrive 
has well remarked: 


There can be no obligation except towards a definite 
person and in regard to a definite matter. If it be 
true, as we admit, that we are born debtors, who is 
the person who has made the loan and what can we 
pay in exchange for a gift which is, by its very nature, 
incommunicable? If there is a debt there must be a 
lender; yet in the system of the partisans of solidarity, 
the lender is everyone and no one, he is unknown and 
nameless, and, by a curious departure from all the 
laws which regulate debt, as other contracts, the debts 
should be paid to others, unknown to the lender, and 
without any indication, even a presumptive one, on 
his part. 


Reacting against the morbid individualism of the 
Revolution, obsessed by anti-Christian prejudices, 
many French moralists and sociologists have forgotten 
that life, the individual and the family, have in them- 
selves a historic value independent of society. Soli- 
darity may be a fact prior to any social organization, 
yet it is not the basic fact, since it depends on the 
individual and the family, as the ocean depends on 
the drop of water, as the development of .organisms 
depends on the living cell. 

To justify the doctrine of solidarity the theory of 
quasi-contract has been invented. Its supporters urge 
that we are held to obligations toward our fellows 
“without having duly foreseen and willed them,” by 
virtue of what is called an “obscure” and implicit will. 


1 Solidarité, Pitié, Charité, p. 22. 
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Examples from the civil law which involve unforeseen 
obligations are cited to support the theory. 

It may be answered that the law supposes at least 
an initial act of the will whereby a given situation, 
with the obligations which it involves, is accepted. 
In the quasi-contract, however, there is not the least 
act of the will. If I refuse to accept the duties that 
flow from solidarity, who shall force me to do so? 
Obviously, by the very fact of consenting to admin- 
ister a property, I accept the burdens which it involves 
unless the contrary is expressly stipulated; but if I 
refuse to administer the property I decline its bur- 
dens @ fortiort. 

Each one, moreover, can interpret these burdens 
according to his fancy. You declare that social soli- 
darity obliges me to care for the sick, for the aged, 
for the insane, for children. I maintain that some of 
these are an obstacle to social well-being and I get 
rid of them as I would of a dangerous animal. Who 
is to decide between us? 

The Christian idea of brotherhood implies all these 
demands. The Father and Creator, the first parents 
of the human race, the families sprung from this stock, 
organizing themselves as they multiply for mutual aid 
and assistance, without losing their value as units— 
these things form a real fraternity and a real solidarity. 
One Providence watches over all, one flesh is the 
source of all. When a human multitude has reached 
the shores of its earthly destiny it leaves to the next, 
not only its place, but all that it has discovered during 
its short pilgrimage. Thus the generations as they 
follow one another profit in every way from the treas- 
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ures amassed by their forbears. Human fraternity, 
however, also establishes a solidarity of misfortunes. 
Original Sin deprives the race of gifts due to the pure 
generosity of the family’s Head; all the brethren are 
henceforth subject to suffering and death. 2 

M. Bouglé holds that Christianity is interested 
above all is this “solidarity of evil.” He misunder- 
stands the Catholic doctrine of Original Sin, interpret- 
ing it in the Calvinistic sense of a total corruption of 
our being. He has based his remarks chiefly on the 
paradoxes and exaggerations of de Maistre and Bonald. 
If he had had recourse instead to the authorized the- 
ologians of the Church he would have seen that Chris- 
tianity does not exclude a natural solidarity of goods, 
that it adds to this a supernatural solidarity. The 
primitive revelation is to extend to all. The priva- 
tions inflicted on our first parents are indeed prop- 
agated by generation throughout the human multi- 
tude. Each one receives the sad inheritance, groans 
under the triple burden of sorrow, passion, and death. 
But the riches accumulated in the hands of the race’s 
Elder Son are likewise handed from one to another 
throughout His mystical body. Every member of the 
brotherhood is reached by the divine influence that 
radiates from this Word made flesh, this Head and 
Prototype of mankind. As He conquers evil within 
Himself and without, subjecting the “prince of this 
world” to His rule, so, with Him and after Him, by 
means of the new strength which is ours, each of us 
can conquer the Evil One. The Redemption is the 
infinitely sublime act of human solidarity. “For if 
by the offense of one many die; much more the grace 
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of God and the gift, by the grace of one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many.” 

The Master’s lessons, His example and His blood, 
are luminous forces for the enlightening of minds and 
the strengthening of wills, for the breaking of the 
chains which bound us in a solidarity of evil. No 
member of the family, be he a pilgrim on earth or 
-already a citizen of heaven, receives these gifts with- 
out in some sense enriching all his fellows. Like a 
little wave of the ocean, the least grace accorded to 
a man awakens a more or less distant echo in all the 
others. Each can, if he so wishes, gather it and profit 
by it. This is the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints. Not that the saints’ merits are, as it were, laid 
on us in spite of ourselves, but that they are a grace 
whose use depends on the choice of our wills. 

Thus do the brethren of Jesus help to deliver each 
other from evil. To correct, moreover, the faults 
which, by influence or contact, might injure one’s 
neighbor, each member of Christ’s family, each son of 
God, must acquire two virtues. The first is called self- 
denial. It mortifies in the individual the immoderate 
search for personal interests, it slays the vices which 
make him insufferable to his neighbors, it breaks the 
shell of egoism which shuts him out from benefiting 
others. The other virtue attacks social evil more 
directly. It is called justice when a debt contracted 
is discharged. If kindness is shown to one’s neighbor 
because one loves in him another self, a son of the 
common Father, a brother of Jesus, the virtue is called 
charity. To exclude any man from our love’is as 


2 Rom. v6. 
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culpable in God’s sight as the failure to pay a debt. 
Each has a right to be loved as he has the right to 
life. If justice imposes obligations on creditors, charity 
imposes them on friends. 

The solidarity of evil which Christianity admits is 
thus counterbalanced and corrected by the solidarity 
of goods\and by those forces which act against evil. 
Yet Christian brotherhood does more than merely rec- . 
ognize the existence of solidarity. It imposes on our 
wills duties that we naturally tend to avoid. Being 
all of one family the good of each is the concern of 
all. A man of another time, of other latitudes, by the 
very fact that he is a man, is, so to speak, seated at 
our hearth. We would be failing in gratitude to our 
own blood should we despise the most degraded of 
our brethren. The Father of the family has, more- 
over, commanded us to love each of His children, be 
he a Samaritan or an enemy. 

Into Christian brotherhood, therefore, the quasi- 
contract can enter on a far sounder title than into 
secular solidarity. We have the same Father, the 
same Elder Brother, and the same blood, and these 
things involve our implicit will to treat our brothers 
as their relationship demands and as we wish them 
to treat us. A family gathered around its hearth pre- 
supposes the will to live together for mutual help, to 
share all benefits and losses. Society, however, is a 
cold abstraction, incapable of arousing the slightest 
will to accept its obligations, especially when these 
go against self-interest. The mere consciousness of 
solidarity will never prevent hatreds and wars. It 
will not make a man sacrifice a bucket of coal in order 
to help a savage who is no more akin than the beasts. 
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But if we know that this savage is our brother we 
admit the duties of charity and justice, perhaps not 
very precisely at first, but with growing clearness as 
civilization advances. Is not civilization itself the 
recognition of our family debts, of our obligations 
toward past generations which have enriched us, and 
toward future generations to which we owe an aug- 
mented inheritance? Is it not the sacrifice of our 
selfish interests to the present and future welfare 
of our brothers? 

On this universal fraternity alone can a sound inter- 
nationalism be based. No barriers of speech, climate, 
or race can make one child of Adam alien to another. 
Nor can such a brotherhood of races be an injury to 
properly understood patriotism. Jesus, who so loved 
mankind, was nevertheless, as Bossuet says, a “good 
citizen” of His country. Love for the smaller family 
is opposed to that of the greater only in narrow and 
pagan hearts. Patriotism can indeed find its justifi- 
cation in the advantages which it brings to all man- 
kind. That of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
of certain modern nationalists, which sees in the for- 
eigner an inferior barbarian deserving to be dominated 
and crushed by all possible means, may be character- 
istic of Nietzschean supermen but should be wholly 
alien to Christians. 

A fraternity of blood would be useless without a 
fraternity of wills. Jesus told us that those who 
obeyed His Father’s command were members of His 
family. This grouping of concordant wills under the 
laws of God must be realized if we are to have a social 
solidarity which is more than the empty recognition 
of physical necessity. By spreading here below the 
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reign of the Spirit we tend toward this result, but it 
will be realized in all its beauty only when the chain 
of selfishness is broken, when, gathered around the 
Father, we shall be wholly dependent on His will and 
shall find our bliss in loving Him unreservedly. 

Clearly, the universal and effective fraternity for 
which noble hearts have sighed can be realized only 
by Christianity. The ancients recognized the fact. 
Celsus, a narrow Roman nationalist of the third cen- 
tury, maintained against Christianity that the appli- 
cation of the same laws to all peoples was an impossi- 
bility and an idle hope. But Origen replied to him 
that, on the contrary, the dream had already begun 
to be realized; and Tertullian declared that the world, 
to Christian eyes, was the common fatherland of the 
human race. 

Like so many others, however, this Christian idea 
has been secularized and offered to nations prepared 
for its acceptance by twenty centuries of the Gospel, 
as a new discovery. It is forgotten that though so- 
cial solidarity existed as a fact before Jesus, men of 
different nations looked upon each other as wolves. 
Hatred of strangers and oppression of slaves were 
fundamental social assumptions to the Greeks and 
Romans. Even the Jews did not recognize the duty of 
loving those who were not of their race. 


Our Lord [says Bossuet] after having established 
the commandment of loving our neighbor, when ques- 
tioned by a doctor of the law, as to whom we should 
consider our neighbor, condemns the error of the Jews 
in refusing the title to those not of their nation. He 
shows them, by the parable of the Samaritan, who 
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assists the traveler whom Priest and Levite have 
scorned, that the union of mankind must be based, not 
on the nation but on humanity in general.® 


Lucian of Samosata, in the third century, was not 
mistaken, therefore, when he wrote of his fellow Chris- 
tians: “Their first law-giver gave them the idea, that 
among themselves they are brethren.” 


3 Politique tirée de lV’ Ecriture sainte, I., I., Art. 1, IV® propos. 


CHAPTER I 


MEN HAVE THE SAME NATURE AND THE 
SAME END 


Jesus’ teaching on man as a social unit—All men are equal by reason 
of their nature—Equality and the tradition of French classi- 
cism—Men are brothers, with one flesh and one soul, and Jesus 
treats them without regard to persons—The Gospel brings a 
new sense of values—Equality as based on the common end of 
man—All must seek the kingdom of God here—All must die— 
The eternal kingdom is offered to all. 


We are not here investigating Jesus’ thought on 
man as member of a graded society, with relations to 
those above and beneath him. We are considering 
the Master’s lessons on man in himself, as independent 
of all others, as not only the brother of his fellows 
but as their equal. Properly understood, the words of 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man of 1789, “All 
men are born and remain equal in rights,” are evan- 
gelical and Christian. 

There is no question here of mathematical identity, 
but rather of a physical or moral conformity, which 
an intelligent mind can easily grasp, and which will 
become clearer as our analysis proceeds. 

It may be readily granted that the doctrine of 
equality is not formally taught in the gospels; it may, 
however, be deduced from explicit affirmations to be 
found therein. Can it be doubted, in the first place, 
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that in Jesus’ eyes all men share the same nature? 
They have one Father, one Elder Brother, one blood. 
Does not a strict equality among us all follow from 
this wonderful fact of brotherhood? We have, liter- 
ally, one flesh, and, in a sense, one soul. Not that an 
identical spiritual principle is transmitted to us by 
means of generation from the days of Eden, as St. 
Augustine held, but because this principle, directly 
created for each, is differentiated only by being joined 
to the body. Such is the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Bodies, made from the original clay, indi- 
vidualize the soul by their special characteristics, as it 
were, without destroying the essential equality of 
souls. Body and soul, intimately united, are the com- 
mon source, in each human being, of the same active 
forces, of passions and appetites which vary in inten- 
sity but are substantially the same; of the faculties of 
pleasure and pain, of intelligence and will, of those 
precious instruments by which we reach the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful. Nor is this fundamental 
equality of nature destroyed by the supernatural order 
to which it has pleased God to call us. All of Adam’s 
posterity, if he had remained faithful, would have re- 
ceived the same free gifts. After the Fall the same 
nakedness and privations are the sad lot of all. When 
the Elder Brother came to cover this nakedness with 
His royal mantle, to offer His abundant alms to this 
poverty, He clothed and enriched all mankind, even 
to the humblest savage. 

Whatever, therefore, be the superficial distinctions 
between men, they are equal by their common and 
unchangeable nature. 
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The Constitution of 1795 [wrote de Maistre], like its 
predecessors, is made for man and there is no man in 
the world. I have seen Frenchmen, Italians, Russians; 
I even know, thanks to Montesquieu, that one can be a 
Persian; but, as for man, I have never met him in my 
life; if he exists it is without my knowledge. 


Did not de Maistre forget the fact of brotherhood, 
and the consequent equality among all beings of the 
species, which Christianity loudly proclaims? 

It may be added, at the risk of digressing, that the 
literature of a people, the living echo of its thought, 
will emphasize equality in proportion as it strives to 
express what is permanent in the individual, while 
paying less attention to circumstances or nationality. 
It is due above all to Christianity that the great French 
classics put all mankind on the same footing, in a 
common sharing of base instincts and noble aspira- 
tions. They teach equality by studying the eternal 
man with his greatness and his misery. Romanticism, 
on the other hand, which saw only the external and the 
changeable, represented an aristocratic literary ten- 
dency. It studied the bizarre and the surprising in 
virtue or vice. It ignored man. 

It is true that Taine, in that powerful study of the 
classic spirit, his Ancien Régime, reproached classicism 
for its excessive generalizing, a tendency which was, 
according to him, responsible for the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and the theories of revolutionary 
Jacobins. Classicism certainly has its vagaries; it 
undoubtedly suffered a period of decadence in the 
eighteenth century; but only prejudice could accuse 
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the greatest French writers of a mania for abstraction. 
Other qualities characterized these noble geniuses, 
especially the quickening spirit of Christianity. Pas- 
cal, for instance, owed to this spirit his power of con- 
templating the depths in the nature of the “incom- 
prehensible monster,” man, and of setting forth in 
immortal language his baseness and his dignity. Posi- 
tivists, however, and especially certain disciples of 
Taine and Comte, seem to see Jesus Himself as a 
revolutionary. Logically, they regard Catholicism as 
a mere convicts’ guard for inferior intellects; at best, 
as a doctrinal tutor admirably adapted to the French 
temperament, as Islam, Buddhism, and Shintoism are 
adapted to those of other races. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man may be 
justly taken to task for its Utopian ignoring of reali- 
ties. Yet unless one is prepared to deny all human 
rights it must be granted that the person of man has, 
prior to its determination as a white man or a negro, 
concrete and inalienable rights and dignities. This 
is true Christianity and true philosophy. A system of 
thought which defends these principles is Christian, 
whatever be its label; if it rejects them it is pagan, 
though decked in the mantle of Catholicism. ; 

It has been justly maintained that the French na- 
tional tradition is an egalitarian tradition. Thus M. 
Parodi refuses to ascribe the genesis of democratic 
ideals solely to Voltaire’s English journey, and num- 
bers among their ancestors Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Bayle. 


The whole life of the French monarchy [he con- 
tinues] seems at this time to evolve spontaneously 
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towards the new ideas. Allowing as much as one will 
to biblical and Anglo-American influences, one must 
ascribe something, in addition, perhaps to a peculiar 
national turn of mind, in any case to a movement of 
ideas. The triumph of egalitarian ideas about 1789 
is to be explained in part by spontaneous causes, and 
their profoundly rationalistic character remains 
obvious. 

It sufficed, indeed, for their triumph, that, under 
the action of varied historic conditions, extremely 
complex, ancient, and profound, there should arise the 
habit of seeing in all men, whoever they are, certain 
aspects of their nature, by reason of which they are 
to be considered as equal, of abstracting from all the 
differences which might otherwise separate them. It 
sufficed, in other words, to consider the essence of 
humanity as at least potentially realized in every 
human being, to look on the actual realization of this 
essence as the aim of every political association.? 


This point of view is that of the Cartesian and also 
of the Scholastic philosophy. The latter, whose 
influence on French tradition has not been sufficiently 
emphasized, is a Christian philosophy, permeated 
with the spirit of the Gospel. 

Let us return to the ideas which we were developing 
before our digression. All men, being brothers, are 
equal before God, who, as St. Paul says, is no respecter 
of persons. He offers for the use of all His sun, His 
air, His earth, with its plants, its animals, and its 
wealth.* Jesus shows by word and deed that, for Him 


2 Traditionalisme et Démocratie, pp. 236, 237. 

®§cholastic philosophy, it should be noted, teaches that worldly 
goods belong to all prior to the act which takes them the property 
of a determined person. Each man, by labor or otherwise, has a 
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as for the Father, all His brethren are equal in spite 
of accidental weaknesses. 

The pagan looked with supreme contempt on wom- 
anhood and childhood. The first was for him a mere 
instrument of pleasure, relegated to the darkness and 
neglect of the gynaeceum. The woman of antiquity 
was a slave rather than a wife or mother. As to the 
child, even Plato commanded that he should be killed 
if he failed to realize a superior type imagined by aris- 
tocratic visionaries. Slaves, children and women were 
not, in the eyes of these highly civilized people, human 
beings equal to the philosopher. They were things, or 
animals, to be kept when fair and sound, to be thrown 
on the scrap-heap when deformed or ugly. 

The Founder of Christianity had different ideas. 
He raised these beings to the level of the proud philos- 
opher. He rescued woman from the scorn of man by 
that amazing defense of the adulteress, by making her 
man’s equal before God’s justice, which she can 
appease by loving repentance as well as he. He 
defended children by condemning as a murderer the 
man who should put a stumbling-block in their path. 
He raised the slave by teaching that human worth 
does not consist in possessions and by attacking those 
supermen of the period, the Pharisees. “Amen I say 
to you that the publicans and the harlots shall go 
into the kingdom of God before you. For John came 
to you in the way of justice and you did not believe 
him. But the publicans and the harlots believed 
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him,.’”* These unfortunates are not to be banished 
from humanity. The weak and the poor, in the Para- 
ble of the Supper, are treated no differently from the 
rich and healthy who declined to come; nay, the 
master of the house declares “That none of those men 
that were invited shall taste of my supper.’*® 

We see throughout the Gospel how indifferent Jesus 
is to external appearances, to all that impresses and 
attracts the gaze of man. He is indeed the Rabbi 
“who does not regard the person of men.’ He chooses 
fishermen to spread His teaching in Judaea and to the 
ends of the earth, in spite of their ignorance. He 
would not have considered these casters of nets, if he 
had not valued every man at his true worth, even 
though clad in the rags of poverty. Peter, Andrew, 
John, James, and Matthew had not had the develop- 
ment necessary to rise out of the common rut, or to 
become the superhuman aristocrats whom some would 
consider capable of teaching a lofty doctrine. In the 
eyes of the Galilean they are men, and he therefore 
judges them capable with the help of God’s grace of 
all holiness, and, if need be, of princely ability and 
prudence. 

Jesus is never caught “regarding the person of men.” 
He shows the same kindness and justice to all who 
approach him, even to the woman of despised Samaria. 
He heals lepers and paralytics, the son of a royal 
officer, and servants who are probably slaves, such as 
the centurion’s servant. To the horror of the Phari- 
sees, he defends and rehabilitates the sinful woman. 
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He knows no prejudices of race or religion. He listens 
to the requests of a pagan Canaanitess and a Roman 
centurion. “And I say to you that many shall come 
from the east and from the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into the exterior darkness.’”” He goes to the 
house of Zachaeus, chief of the publicans despised by 
Israel, and he had already called another publican to 
be his disciple. He does not despise the rich and pow- 
erful. He is a guest of Simon, the aristocratic Phari- 
see; and Lazarus of Bethany, whom He loved and 
raised from the dead, seems to have been prosperous. 
Yet the humble and the unfortunate enjoy his especial 
love—witness his curses against the rich and the Para- 
ble of the Rich Man and Lazarus. Jesus gives to the 
despised His affection, respect, and esteem, since He 
knows their value as short-sighted men do not. He 
glorifies the oppressed to abase their oppressors. 
Deposuit potentes de sede et exaltavit humiles! 

Thus He reéstablishes that equality which super- 
ficial judgments, based on deceptive appearances, 
would destroy. Illustrious birth, riches, health, a 
lofty station, or gorgeous raiment add nothing worthy 
of esteem. 

Our Gospel is the Gospel of the weak because it is 
the Gospel of equals. By aiming straight at the indi- 
vidual’s inner worth, regardless of appearances, it 
arrives at a new appreciation of values. Nationality 
signifies nothing. “For I tell you that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children to Abraham.”* Other 
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people’s opinions can neither raise nor lower us; only 
God’s opinion counts. “Take heed that you do not 
your justice before men to be seen by them.’® 

The Gospel’s concept of natural equality is not an 
abstraction; it subsists, so to speak, in every human 
being. There is, moreover, another equality which 
has its roots in that of nature. We may follow differ- 
ent paths, but Jesus proclaims that the end of the 
journey is the same for all. The savage and the civ- 
ilized man, the Frenchman and the Zulu, the rich man 
and the poor, vary in many ways, but their goal 
renders them all equal. They all are called to seek 
“the kingdom of God and his justice.” 

The kingdom must come in this world, by the ful- 
fillment of the Father’s will, as in the next. This is 
the task for all of us; thus do we codperate in the 
founding of the City of God on earth. Long centuries 
are necessary, for man is free and distracted by his 
passions from the earthly realization of justice and 
love. Yet the more we conform our freedom to the 
sovereign rule of goodness and truth, the more do we 
approach the Father’s City here below. Let us resign 
ourselves to not seeing it completed. Our brothers 
who come after us will profit by our efforts; they will 
see more solid walls and surer places of refuge. In 
the meantime we can bring our stones to the house 
which to-day’s generation builds for that of to-morrow, 
while preparing for ourselves a place in the Eternal 
City. 

The meaning of life is far more beautiful and con- 
soling for the Christian than for the materialistic 
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Socialist. Christ’s disciple labors also for the good of 
future humanity, but this labor is for him an honor, 
a joy, and again. His action, while benefiting himself 
or others, prolongs the echo of his services through 
time and eternity. After a few years’ earthly labor 
all must submit to the inexorable leveling of death. 
Death will strip off whatever accidental distinctions 
seemed to exist between our bodies. In vain will man 
attempt to escape this ruthless leveling by covering 
dead bodies with monuments, epitaphs, and eulogies. 
Soon there will be no distinction between corruption 
and corruption, between dust and dust. Rich and 
poor, wise and ignorant, will be mingled by the impla- 
cable leveler. The monuments themselves will be 
overthrown, their fragments will become the ruins of 
a transitory inequality. 

Life, however, does not end with the tomb. Only 
the body perishes, until the time comes for its resur- 
rection. Man’s nobler part pursues its course; it 
leaves one state to enter another, and the latter is the 
determining rule of the former. For though we should 
realize in this world a genuine goal, namely, the king- 
dom and justice of God on earth, this goal is not an 
independent one. Another, ultimate and unchange- 
able, dominates and controls its requirements. ‘Labour 
_not for the meat which perishes,” said Jesus, “but for 
that which endureth unto life everlasting.” This 
“life everlasting,” which is lost by injury to the soul, 
this ultimate end, is the kingdom of God prepared 
from the beginning of the world. The ravages of time 
cannot touch it, and we are all invited to be its sub- 
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jects, though those only will attain it who have the 
sincere will to do so. “For the son of man. . . will 
render to every man according to his works.” 

Whatever be the efforts of human justice, the ren- 
dering to each man according to his works is never 
attained here below. For though the exterior of a deed 
be seen, its inner nature is hidden in the darkness of 
conscience. Only He “who seeth in secret” can pene- 
trate that labyrinth. Many circumstances necessary 
to render an infallible verdict are lacking to us. We 
have, moreover, passions and prejudices which incline 
us to one side or the other of the scales. At the judg- 
ment, however, where each will be dealt with accord- 
ing to his works, the Judge is without prejudice. We 
are all equal in His eyes, which will gaze unerringly 
into our consciences. When He has probed even our 
forgotten purposes strange things will no doubt appear, 
rehabilitations and condemnations which will surprise 
impartial historians. Those who have hungered and 
thirsted after justice will be satisfied. Pharisees will 
be unmasked, whited sepulchers overthrown, and their 
bones and rottenness exposed. The widow who gave 
her mite, the publican who uttered his humble prayer, 
will be exalted. Before this incorruptible tribunal 
they shall be last whom our ignorance looked on as 
first, and the supposed first shall be last. Appearances 
will no longer be deceptive. The inequalities created 
by our passions, our blindness, and our prejudices 
shall at last be corrected by eternal justice. 

Those who are found worthy of dwelling in the 
Eternal City will be essentially equal citizens. Each 
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shall gaze upon Truth, Goodness, and Beauty as it is; 
not perhaps with the same fullness, for their eyes will 
not have the same reach, but with equal satisfaction. 
All, according to their capacity, shall be filled with 
the Infinite, and all shall be equally happy. Thus 
perfect equality shall be established in perfect bliss. 


CHAPTER II 


MEN HAVE THE SAME DUTIES AND THE 
SAME RIGHTS 


The Gospel proclaims that all men have the same duties toward 
God, their neighbors, and themselves—Equalizing effects of gen- 
eral laws—Equality and grace—Accidental equalities to be cor- 
rected by humility and social authority regarded as service— 
Objections to Jesus’ egalitarian teaching—Inequalities not the 
effect of original sin. 


In this world and beyond, Jew and Gentile are tend- 
ing toward the same end. The duties by which they 
are to attain this end are, moreover, the same for all. 
“Tf thou wilt enter into life,” said Jesus to the young 
man, “keep the commandments.”* God must be 
adored, served, and loved, and duties toward one’s 
neighbor are no less urgent. “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do you also to them.’” 
This is the wonderful commandment of equality, that 
we should treat others as ourselves, both friends and 
enemies, both good men and evil. The fulfillment of 
duty means following after Jesus, who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. Be it remembered, however, 
that “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.’”* Self- 
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denial is the solid basis on which the inner and outer 
kingdoms are built. 

Besides equal duties we have equal rights, presup- 
posed by Jesus rather than directly proclaimed. The 
first, the most inalienable of these rights, is that to 
earthly life. This is the requisite condition for the 
establishment of God’s kingdom within us. He is not 
the God. of the dead but of the living, and we are 
bidden when we pray for the coming of His kingdom 
to ask also for our daily bread. The Master showed 
how inviolably sacred is this right to life when He 
made even divine laws yield to it. Thus, when His 
disciples had shocked the Pharisees by plucking and 
eating ears of corn on the Sabbath day, He cited the 
example of David’s eating the shewbread.* And, after 
healing the man with the withered hand on the Sab- 
bath, He asked them “if it be lawful on the Sabbath 
days to do good or to do evil, to save life or to de- 
stroy?’® 

Each man has therefore the right to bread for the 
nourishment of his body. He has also the right for 
the bread which feeds the mind and the will, namely, 
Goodness and Truth. Their enjoyment is eternal life, 
which consists for all in knowing the Father and Him 
whom the Father hath sent. Nor did Jesus intend to 
limit our power of discovering God to the revelation 
which He brought. To ignore the Father’s works 
would be to know him imperfectly. We have there- 
fore the right, that we may better realize eternal life, 
to consider this marvelous universe, to follow therein 
the traces of infinite Wisdom beneath the masking 
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whirl of phenomena. Thus do we build the magnifi- 

‘cent palace of human knowledge, which is one way of 
knowing the Father. None may be hindered from 
advancing on this road as far as his strength and 
ability permit. All have the right to truth in its 
double manifestation: the natural one, which is the 
Father and His works; the supernatural, which is 
Jesus, His Son, whose revelation and teaching are the 
common property of the human race. The Master 
offers Himself as “the Bread of Life,” and indeed He 
offers inexhaustible food to our hunger—eternal truth, 
goodness, and justice. 

To this justice every man has also a right. He must 
have material compensation for his work, since “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire”; he must have a moral 
reward or punishment according to his works. If he 
has received five talents, let him make them bear 
fruit, and he will receive five more. His good name 
is a treasure more precious than gold, which none may 
seize without committing a theft. “With what meas- 
ure you mete, it shall be measured to you again.’ If 
they are blessed, therefore, that hunger and thirst 
after justice, it is because each may ask for this justice, 
which is the all-including kingdom of God. Since we 
are obliged to seek the kingdom and its justice, we 
must be enabled to establish them within us and 
around us. If others are our creditors, we are their 
debtors. Our right to justice is often frustrated here 
below. The kingdom of heaven is hard to establish, 
and humanity’s yearning for justice is often checked 
by passion and prejudice. Yet the day of deliverance 
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will dawn. The Father of the family, its supreme 
Judge, will, before the entire universe, satisfy that 
hunger for justice as this world is unable to do. He 
will render to each in the measure which he has 
received, according as each has acted toward himself, 
his brethren, and his Father. 


As soon [says M. Parodi] as there appears in a 
society the necessity for a legislation which is universal 
and identical for all its members, or even for the whole 
race, as soon as certain moral or social obligations are 
recognized. as so urgent that their observance is 
demanded of all citizens equally; it follows that all, 
subject to the same law, must be considered equally 
able to know it, to understand it and to obey it. Now 
this is just what is implied, from a purely moral view- 
point, by the idea of a universal religion, of a Cathol- 
icism destined to govern all races, nations and social 
classes whatsoever. For all are considered as equal, 
in so far as they are sons of the same heavenly 
Father, in so far as they are redeemed from original 
sin on the same title by Christ’s death, in so far as 
they have become equally capable, allowing for the 
mystery of grace, of salvation, of being justly pun- 
ished or saved, according to their merits or their sins. 
No doubt, as Proudhon and others have strongly 
brought out, this idea of grace has introduced an ele- 
ment of the absolute and arbitrary and hence of in- 
equality. It cannot be denied, however, that an 
equalizing tendency is also found in Christianity, es- 
pecially in primitive Christianity, and that it has 
there powerfully operated.” 


It should be noted that many writers speak of grace 
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without ever having studied the subject or without 
having studied it elsewhere than in such Jansenistic 
books as Pascal’s Provincial Letters. Properly under- 
stood, this dogma has introduced neither absolutism 
nor inequality into Christianity. 

The mysterious codperation of human liberty with 
grace is necessary, and Holy Scripture says that God 
will deal with each, not arbitrarily, but “according to 
his works,” that He will give to the good fighter in His 
battles, not a crown of caprice, but a “crown of justice.” 
Nor does grace destroy the essential equality of men 
faced with their destiny, since it is refused to none. 
True, all may not benefit by it, but it is offered to all, 
for “God wills the salvation of all.” Inequality in the 
distribution and effects of grace does not come there- 
fore from the arbitrary whim of God, but from man’s 
attitude in regard to this assistance. Theologians have 
striven to reconcile God’s foresight and omnipotence 
with the free will of dependent creatures. ‘Their 
efforts have not been successful, and the solution will 
remain an eternal mystery. Let us be content to hold 
the first and last links of the chain, divine Sovereignty 
and human liberty. A thick cloud will always veil 
from us the manner of their joining. 

With the same nature, the same duties, the same 
rights, and in a sense the same helps for attaining the 
same end, men are essentially equal. This is the clear 
lesson of the Master, yet Jesus, we hasten to say, does 
not ignore the many accidental inequalities which 
differentiate men. He knows that our senses have not 
the same keenness, that our minds follow different 
routes to arrive more or less swiftly or adequately at 
the truth; that two wills or desires differ in intensity 
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and power over their object; that the Father gives 
to this man one talent to invest, and to that man ten. 
Yet He recognizes these inevitable inequalities only 
to correct them. He levels the mountains and thus 
fills up the valleys. From him who has received more 
abundant gifts of nature or grace the just Reckoner 
of values will demand a larger return.* However dis- 
tinguished, moreover, however high above the common 
level, be the merit of a man, he must not rest on these 
laurels to triumph over the inferiority of others. Let 
him acknowledge that he is an unprofitable servant, 
that he has only done what he should do, that what 
he has, he has received. Let him conceal from his left 
hand what his right hand does, let him hide his gifts 
from the gaze of others so as not to offend them. Thus 
does humility equalize conditions which appear too 
unequal. The man who would rise, by profiting from 
his personal advantages, is trying to destroy an equal- 
ity which God wishes to realize in the human con- 
science. He will be punished, “because every one that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.”® In the kingdom where 
the great leveling will be done, those who wish to be 
first shall be last and the last shall be first. 

Jesus, however, also acknowledges social inequalities. 


He recognized [writes Shailer Mathews] that as 
things are constituted, men must of necessity be divided 
into servants and employers. He said nothing that 
condemned such a relation, and indeed at times spoke 
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of it as a most natural thing.*° But this is simply the 
attitude that any practical man must take in his re- 
forming of society. é 

To be a servant is not to be any less a man or, 
provided it is really the case, any less the equal of 
any man in another calling. If nothing that goes into 
a man can defile him, certainly no necessary work is 
dishonorable. If Jesus the carpenter and the son of 
a carpenter could become Jesus the Christ; if his 
seemingly Falstaffian army of fishermen, tax-collectors, 
and reformed revolutionists could become in a few 
months the pillars of the great church at Jerusalem and 
the evangelists of the world; it is unnecessary to argue 
as to Jesus’ recognition of the equality of men as men. 
Indeed, nothing is more admirable than the catholicity 
of sympathy and practice that made him the friend 
of all sorts of people. Yet nothing more scandalized 
the aristocratic teachers and preachers and lawyers of 
his own day. How often did they rail against him as 
a friend of the publican and the sinner! In their 
sight he could be no prophet, since he dared receive a 
repentant woman of the town. With them as with 
all legalists the temptation was strong to judge harshly 
and superficially of all unusual characters, and their 
criticism of the generous habits of Jesus was a testi- 
mony to the openness of his sympathy with honest ef- 
fort at reform and his disregard of all artificial dis- 
tinctions. To the Pharisees the common people who 
knew not the law was accursed: to Jesus they were 
possible members of his kingdom.4? He knew of no 
“lower classes.” 

And his words were the echoes of his life. One of 
the proofs of his Messiahship that the disciples of 
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John were to carry back to their unfortunate master 
was that the gospel was being preached to the poor.%® 
As he himself ate with the publican and the sinner, so 
when a man would give a feast, Jesus bade him invite 
the lame and the halt: and the blind.* Could social 
equality combined with an avoidance of self-seeking 
be more strikingly enforced?*® 


We too have seen that, for Jesus, there are no iso- 
lated individuals. He knows that we must form with 
our fellows an organized body called society. Such a 
body involves different functions, and these hierarchi- 
cal arrangements are respected by Jesus as to strictly 
human society. They are also established by Him in 
that society, at once human and divine, at whose head 
He places the fisherman of Galilee, Simon Peter. 
Under Peter are the eleven whom Peter is to “con- 
firm,” and, under them, all the citizens of the kingdom 
of heaven who hear Jesus by hearing the apostles. 

Be it noted, however, that these hierarchical values 
are based neither on birth, riches, nor human praise. 
They are to be held as God’s gifts in the order of 
nature or grace, or acquired by the toilful multiplying 
of talents entrusted. They do not impair essential 
equality, nor may their possessor use them to demand 
honor or claim domination. Like a public fountain 
whose waters are raised in order to flow more widely, 
they are to be solely a means of service. “He that 
will be first among you shall be your servant.’”* 

What a noble idea of authority, and how worthy of 
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Him who “came not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister.” Thus he magnificently consecrates the idea of 
equality which permeates his teaching. It is to be 
faithful to this exhortation that the Pastor to whom 
the flock has been confided, the head of the hierarchy, 
when he speaks to his brethren to govern and instruct 
them, declares himself “the Servant of the servants 
of God!” 


Various objections [Shailer Mathews continues] may 
be urged to this conception of Jesus as a preacher of 
social equality. 

It may be said that he discriminated against Samar- 
itans and heathens, holding both himself and his dis- 
ciples straitly to a mission to “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.’’*7 Yet even assuming (which is quite 
gratuitous) that such a distinction is a distinction be- 
tween social classes, it would be enough to reply that 
such a limitation was but a concentration. As the 
results showed, it was eminent sagacity that forbade 
the dissipation of energy and the extension of preach- 
ing by men not yet thoroughly imbued with his own 
spirit. In the plans of Jesus the evangelization of 
Jerusalem was to lead to that of Judea and Samaria 
and ultimately of the uttermost parts of the 
Cartes... 

Tt may be also urged that Jesus attacked the rich 
and educated classes and championed the poor. But 
such attacks and championings are rather proofs of 
his equalizing purpose. Princes were to be put down 
from their thrones and those of low degree were to 
be exalted,?® not that in their new conditions they 
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might perpetuate old distinctions, but that it might be 
made evident that personality and not position or 
wealth is supreme. Equality with Jesus was not to 
be attained by equalizing wealth or honor, but by the 
possession of a common divine life, the enjoyment of 
equal privileges, and the performance of equal duties. 
It is moral, not material. . . 

Yet probably the strongest objection i in the way of 
an actual recognition of this ideal of Jesus in actual 
life is the ineradicable conviction that social equality 
is impracticable. 

But Jesus does not claim that men in the world 
to-day are physiologically equal. There are the lame 
and halt. Nor are they mentally on an equality. 
There are men to whom one talent could be entrusted, 
and those to whom five and ten.?® Nor does Jesus so 
far fall into the class of nature-philosophers as to teach 
that because men are to be brothers they are there- 
fore to be twins. The equality of fraternity does not 
consist in duplication of powers, but in the enjoyment 
and the exercise of love. 


To investigate the reasons for the inequalities cor- 
rected by Jesus would be to exceed our scope. Suffice 
it to say that these are not regarded by Christians as 
the mere results of Original Sin, as the Belgian Social- 
ist Vandervelde supposes. Original Sin is as ill under- 
stood by some religious writers as by their opponents. 
It serves the former to explain every perverse tend- 
ency; defined as a total corruption of human nature, 
it is used by the latter to prove that Christianity is 
an anti-social doctrine, essentially opposed to all prog- 
ress. Christian dogma should be studied before it is 
discussed. Such writers might learn in the first place 
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that the wound inflicted on nature by the sin of our 
first parents, and the privations that followed, have 
been in part remedied by the Redemption. Original 
Sin explains man’s solidarity in misfortune, but does 
not imply his absolute impotence to conquer this mis- 
fortune. The assistance brought by the Redemption, 
moreover, in one form or another, has never failed him. 
Victory over moral evil is not only possible but readily 
to be realized, since God’s freely proffered grace and 
man’s good will are all that is necessary. 

The doctrine has in any case only distant and indi- 
rect relation with inequality. St. Thomas Aquinas 
teaches that three sorts of natural inequalities would 
have existed if the state of innocence had remained. 
Firstly, differences of age and sex with their consequent 
inequalities; next, such bodily differences as those of 
strength, size, and beauty; finally, spiritual differences 
of knowledge and activity. In the state of innocence 
man would have acted only by the free decision of his 
will. Some, however, would have proved more zealous 
than others in discovering and controlling the secrets 
of nature. Such inferiorities, however, would have 
involved no physical defects or moral faults. Besides 
these natural inequalities there would have been social 
inequalities. 

In the first place, because man is by nature a social 
animal. In the state of innocence he would have lived 
in society. The social life of a multitude demands a 
chief to direct it towards the common good. ’ 
In the second place, because if a man excelled by 
knowledge or zeal it would be contrary to the interests 
of others that he should not have power over them.?* 
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Two sorts of inequalities would thus have existed 
in the state of innocence: those inherent in human 
nature, and those which result from social life. 

Such facts are therefore not the effects of Original 
Sin. In the state of fallen nature efforts to rectify the 
inequalities that spring from egoism and passion are 
by no means contrary to revealed truth. Jesus ex- 
plicitly urges us to do so. Indeed the charity and hu- 
mility which He preaches tend to rectify even natural 
inequalities by making us share our superfluity with 
our brothers and by putting us on their level. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


Novelty of Jesus’ teaching—It is in a sense revolutionary, as Neo- 
Positivism recognizes—Consequences of Christian principles— 
Each man’s dignity to be revered, whatever the external charac- 
teristics of his existence—A threefold equality, juridical, politi- 
eal, and economic, flows logically from Christian teaching. 


The Gospel’s doctrine concerning equality was alto- 
gether new and in a sense “revolutionary.” Neo- 
Positivists of atheistic and materialistic temper recog- 
nize and deplore this aspect of Jesus’ social teaching. 
Thus M. Maurras declares: 


Whenever our books before Rousseau exhibit an 
egalitarian or liberal spirit, the fact is to be explained, 
either by certain historical accidents, or by the cease- 
less reading and study of both Testaments done by 


our clerics. . . . The marvel is that the influence 
of the Bible should not have wrought even greater 
harm. 


Indeed, if there is any religion opposed to aristo- 
cratic doctrines, with their scorn of the weak and 
humble, it is the religion preached to the Jewish 
throngs by the divine Workman. Writers like M. 
Maurras are wont only to insinuate their condemna- 
tion of Christianity, lest simple souls attached to the 
Christian tradition should reject the conclusions 
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arrived at by these supermen of the Nietzschean 
gospel. They see in Catholicism only a strong frame 
in which individuals are to be graded and they them- 
selves are to have choice places. They do not see the 
spirit which unites the various elements of this organ- 
ism, mingles them in essential equality, and far sur- 
passes the scope of our vision. In order fully to under- 
stand the novelty of the gospel doctrine it would be 
necessary to show the basic thought of Greek and 
Roman paganism with its theoretical and practical 
conclusions concerning the essential inequality of man. 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, innumerable great men of 
antiquity, acknowledge insurmountable barriers be- 
tween man and man. They have neither the same 
rights, the same duties, nor the same nature. “The 
person of a slave has no rights,” says the Digest; and 
the poet Lucan declares that “the human race exists 
for a few.” 

It is surprising, according to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
that Christians should have taken so long to recognize 
the egalitarian teaching of the gospels, and he accounts 
for the fact by stating that, because of historical rea- 
sons, “in spite of appearances the Christian idea has 
at no period been really mistress and soveréign of the 
world.” This is no doubt true, yet we should remem- 
ber the difficulties of the task. An immemorial herit- 
age of barbarism and brutality had to be conquered. 
What would the peoples of the Middle Ages who still 
showed traces of barbarism, whose crimes in spite of 
their baptism were so shocking, have been without 
Christianity? 

We need not here investigate the social manifesta- 
tions of egalitarian principles since Jesus’ appearance. 
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The seed sown will send up vigorous shoots; we shall 
have the flowers and fruits of the tree; its foliage will 
grow more and more luxuriant throughout the ages, 
until, from the earthly city which it has protected, the 
divine Gardener shall transplant it to flourish eternally 
in His kingdom. 


An obvious consequence of Christian equality is 
that the human being has inestimable worth, and a 
dignity which all must respect. He must be looked 
on as a sovereign vested with special powers. Since 
he is a man, whatever the externals of his existence, 
the failure to recognize his nature, the denial of his 
brotherhood, the privation or hindering of his inalien- 
able rights, are thefts and indeed spiritual murders. 

M. Bouglé in his study of Christian Sentiment and 
Egalitarian Principles, denies that modern advocates 
of social equality are merely developing Christian 
principles. The interest of modern Christians in 
equality is, according to him, a development forced on 
them by external causes, by historical events such as 
the Renaissance and Reformation, and by inventions 
such as printing and gunpowder. It is certainly unde- 
niable that the Declaration of the Rights of Man was 
composed by men who cared nothing for Revelation. 
The question is rather whether their ideas were radi- 
cally opposed to Christian principles, whether they 
can or cannot be derived therefrom. 

We may also pertinently ask whether, before the 
advent of Christianity, egalitarian ideas had enlisted 
much enthusiasm, even in societies favorable to their 
development, such as Rome and Athens. Had pagan- 
ism any suspicion of that inescapable postulate of 
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equality, the dignity of men? Were not the events 
to which M. Bouglé ascribes the development of egali- 
tarian principles, namely, the Crusades, the communes, 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, related, at least 
in certain aspects, to Christianity’s initial impulse? 
Could they be fully explained without it? Is it pos- 
sible to find a doctrine halfway between scientific 
materialism, with its aristocratic scorn of all who are 
not “supermen,” and Christianity, whose fundamental 
dogmas demand respect for the least of our brethren? 
M. Bouglé is obviously seeking such a halfway doc- 
trine; perhaps he considers that he has found it. He 
should show us, once and for all, the nature of that 
“spiritual life’ in which man’s dignity, as he agrees, 
consists. Can it be a mysterious ether, halfway 
between spirit and matter? The task is an impossible 
one, and we may hope that, after discovering the 
impossibility of basing democratic principles on pure 
science, straightforward souls will become the pupils 
of Him who spoke of true “spiritual life.” Indeed, . 
the power which, as M. Bouglé says, “changes the tone — 
of Christianity,” or rather of certain Christians, is not 
external, but internal. It testifies to Christianity’s 
inner logic rather than to the force of circumstances. 

Equal rights and duties imply for the individual 
the right of living socially. They are to be realized 
in a being who cannot be deprived of his social tenden- 
cies without suffering mutilation. Man needs society 
as the fish needs water. His rights are upheld and 
amplified by those which society gives him. When 
St. Paul appealed to his Roman citizenship he de- 
manded not only that justice which all men can claim, 
but the justice which Rome had organized for the 
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safeguarding of its citizens’ rights. To be specific, 
Paul was adding to his general rights those of not 
being flogged and of appealing to Caesar. Society, 
therefore, exists for the sole purpose of facilitating 
the exercise of its members’ essential rights. It some- 
times seems to deny an accidental right, but this is 
only to assure the realization of fundamental ones to 
the greatest possible number. By restraining the lib- 
erty of contract, for instance, or by passing special 
laws for women, society is safeguarding the right to 
life and the defense of the weak. Where man’s rights 
are not safeguarded, where he is prevented from prop- 
erly living his life or from fulfilling his obligations to 
God and his neighbor, society is far from the Christian 
ideal; but the more it protects rights and duties, the 
more it conforms to the thought of Jesus. 

A right involves the means necessary to its exercise. 
If this right be threatened it may be defended, even 
by resistance to society. This is the foundation of 
political equality with all that it implies. The mar- 
tyrs died rather than allow their consciences to be 
violated, and thus did more for man’s inalienable 
right to truth than all philosophers and lawmakers. 
Nay, every man’s right to the means necessary for 
obtaining his just dues gives him that of in some way 
demanding them. This is the right of suffrage, which 
may be defined as the manifestation of individual wills 
for the purpose of enjoying basic’sdcial rights, and of 
seeing them protected and increased as far as circum- 
stances permit. It is therefore erroneous to reject 
suffrage in the name of Christianity. Was not the 
procedure consecrated by its use for the choice of an 
apostle to replace Judas? For a long time the Church 
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used only this method of choosing pastors. The choice 
of the Supreme Pastor is still by the method of voting. 
In societies which are not ruled by castes or by abso- 
lutism, no other method of choosing competent men 
has been found. Political suffrage, instead of being 
condemned, should be organized, that it may become, 
as far as is humanly possible, an instrument for assur- 
ing to individuals and groups the free exercise of their 
rights and duties. 

A well-organized system of voting should involve 
the representation of minorities by proportional rep- 
resentation, the expression of interests according to 
the different groups of those interested, independence 
and sincerity in the manifestation of wills. The assign- 
ment of unequal votes, according to property or educa- 
tional qualifications, is an idea satisfactory only to 
those who are lacking in a sense of realities. The 
procedure is, moreover, scarcely in accordance with 
justice. The illiterate and the poor are said to have 
less interest in affairs of the State than the educated 
or the rich. It is assumed that the latter classes are 
more intelligent, more disinterested, and more attached 
to the public good than the former. This may reason- 
ably be denied, nor should it be forgotten that the 
growing diffusion of knowledge tends to put social 
ideas within the reach of all. Even granted that the 
educated and the rich are more intelligent, one may 
not therefore conclude that they are fitter conductors 
of the State’s affairs. The State is an abstraction; 
for the educated and the rich it represents all too 
frequently their own interests in their relations with 
the social organism. It may be admitted that they 
are the best directors of matters concerning them- 
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selves. Why, however, should they be superior in 
administering the rights or in caring for the interests 
of the poor? 

If, therefore, a vote is given to the rich man for the 
defense of his legitimate interests, that he may have 
his part in the direction of public affairs, the same 
vote, for the same reason, should be given to the poor. 
A realization of what is meant by the “common weal” 
is more dependent on virtue than on cleverness or 
money. It is nevertheless connected with particular 
situations and interests. In the election of a bishop, 
one Christian’s vote was the same as another’s, since 
the same interest and the same right were involved. 
It is true, on the other hand, that a pagan’s vote, as 
such, would have had less value. This implies that 
suffrage should be equal for all within the group—not 
the caste—in which each lives, and in which each asks 
for the protection of a common authority. The expres- 
sion of these wills must be codrdinated for the social 
good by national and provincial assemblies wherein 
the welfare of each and all may defended. The right 
of organized suffrage, equal for all, follows logically 
from the recognition of political equality. 

Essential economic equality is, in its turn, demanded 
by each man’s right to justice, truth, and life. These 
rights would be illusory without the means of obtain- 
ing one’s daily bread, which signifies, not merely the 
minimum necessary to sustain life, but all that makes 
life easier and pleasanter, within the limits of justice. 
This is why St. Thomas Aquinas declared that, for 
the practice of virtue, a certain amount of goods was 
indispensable; this is why Cardinal Manning said that 
God’s commandments could not be preached to men 
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with empty stomachs; this is why Leo XIII, in his 
great encyclical Rerum Novarum, set fixed limits to 
the liberty of contract. 


Let it then be taken for granted [said the great 
Pope] that workman and employer should, as a 
rule, make free agreements, and in particular should 
agree freely as to wages; nevertheless, there underlies 
a dictate of natural justice more imperious and ancient 
than any bargain between man and man, namely, that 
remuneration ought to be sufficient to support a frugal 
and well-behaved wage-earner. If through necessity 
or fear of a worse evil the workman accept harder 
conditions because an employer or contractor will 
afford him no better, he is made the victim of force 
and injustice. 


These doctors, theologians, and popes have only 
drawn conclusions from the principles laid down by 
Jesus. When socially minded Catholies state that a 
salary which recognizes the family is the just salary; 
that if the employer refuses proper pay the workman 
may, without neglecting more peaceful means, have 
recourse to moral constraint and to the strike—they 
are simply recognizing the essential economic equality 
of men, that is to say, their inalienable right to life. 

In an endeavor to bring out the contrast between 
Christian and Socialistic thought, M. Bouglé writes 
concerning the latter: 


It also declares that man’s dignity is in the spiritual 
life. But it notes that there are certain conditions of 
work, of lodging, and of nourishment, below which no 
sort of life for the spirit can be seen as possible. And 
it concludes that the first duty of a society worthy of 
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the name is to overthrow a regime of property which 
makes of most workmen the appendices of machinery, 
as Karl Marx said. No longer must we wait on the 
good will of possessors; a genuinely human organiza- 
tion must be imposed, if necessary by force of law. 
What we need first are legal guarantees for our mate- 
rial interests. When socialism incorporates into its 
theses this desire of the masses, it seems indeed to be 
counter-balancing the theses upheld by those who keep 
repeating, in order to bring us back to the Christian 
fold, that the social question is only a moral question.? 


M. Bouglé may well be asked to specify those who 
hold that “the social question is only a moral ques- 
tion.” Presumably he will not wish to deny that it is 
also a moral question. Granted this, it should be 
said that no Christian worthy of the name would 

despise the just demands of the proletariat or hinder 
its efforts toward a better standard of living. Man, 
though he does not live by bread alone, needs bread to 
live; his moral and intellectual life are conditioned 
by his material life. 

The conclusion is therefore justified, in spite of the 
eminent sociologist just quoted, that Christianity, 
applying the principles of its divine Founder, should 
be favorable to a threefold equality—juridical, politi- 
cal, and economic. Nietzschean supermen must seek 
elsewhere than in the Gospel for a flag to shelter them. 

Some Christians, no doubt, irritated by the exag- 
gerations of fanatical levelers, have tried to evade or 
reject the practical consequences of their own prin- 


1“Sentiments chrétiens et tendances égalitatres,” in Revue bleue, 
July 1, 1905. 
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ciples. M. Poizat’s comments? on a motu proprio of 
Pius X are significant. The Pope declared that 


the equality of society’s various members consists 
solely in this: that all men were made by God the 
Creator, that they were redeemed by Jesus Christ, and 
are to be rewarded or punished by God according to 
their exact deserts. 


Since the Declaration of the Rights of Man begins 
by the statement that all men are created and remain 
equal, M. Poizat holds that the basis of modern democ- 
racy is condemned by the word “solely” in the Pontiff’s 
declaration. 

Surely this interpretation is exaggerated. The Pope, 
by ascribing equality “solely” to a common creation, 
redemption, and judgment, did not intend to deny the 
equalities which flow more or less directly from these 
three heads. Granted this, it is perfectly true that 
human equality is “solely” as he described it. To say 
that a man’s physical strength consists “solely” in his 
good health, implies the necessity of strong arms, good 
muscles, a vigorous organism in short. It does not 
seem to be proved, therefore, that the Declaration’s 
first article is condemned by the motu proprio, if 
equality be understood as moral rather than physical 
or mathematical. The social inequalities mentioned 
by the Pope, “of rulers and subjects, employers and 
workmen, rich and poor,” are no hindrance to essen- 
tial human equality. The question is whether distinc- 
tion should be based on birth, strength, and riches, or 
on personal merit regarded as socially serviceable. No 


2 Guide social, 1905. 
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one will deny that, in society, some must be first 
(principes in the Latin sense) and others second, some 
lower and others higher, as the Declaration itself 
recognizes. But is it necessary that the rich should 
enjoy all rights while others are penniless helots? Is 
it necessary to combat all possible realizations of 
political and economic equality? May we not aspire 
to a juster distribution of wealth, to a more widespread 
share in the direction of the common weal? Physical 
inequalities would remain, but moral equality would 
increase. The great distances between one man and 
another in the same community diminish and tend to 
disappear in proportion as Christianity rules men’s 
consciences. 

In the most ancient inscriptions of the catacombs 
of St. Callixtus, titles are virtually ignored. Lactan- 
tius explained this when he wrote: 


Among us there is no difference between rich and 
poor, between slaves and free men. We call each 
other “brother,” because we believe that we are equal. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND ANTI-CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINES OPPOSED TO EQUALITY 


Social domination based on mere force is opposed to Christianity— 
Treating man as a chattel also unchristian—Aristocracy in the 
Christian sense—Doctrines opposed to equality. 


Let us resume the conclusions of the doctrines which 
we have established. 

It becomes evident in their light that any social 
state in which man rules over man for personal advan- 
tage, by the sole power of money, birth, or strength, 
is incompatible with the spirit of the Gospel. Even 
intelligence and virtue are insufficient titles unless 
they benefit those ruled. Authority, in the Christian 
sense, is justified only by its usefulness, and the meas- 
ure of this usefulness is generally found in the intel- 
lectual and moral value of him who aims at leadership. 
As St. Thomas says, “it would be contrary to public 
welfare if a man of knowledge and zeal were not placed 
above others.” Such power, however, may in no sense 
hinder the exercise of rights and duties. Its value is 
personal, independent of blood or wealth. Where 
some, by reason of birth or conquest, enjoy the pleas- 
ures of life, while others are eternally doomed to serve 
those who have sprung from the head of Brahma, we 
have the antithesis of the Christian ideal. Such a 
caste system has been well described as “nothing but 
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the organized exploitation of the lower by the higher.” 

Distinctions which result.in the subjugation of the 
less fortunate, in hindering their right to life by 
extravagance and monopoly, are characteristic of 
paganism. All modern states, beginning with the 
United States of America, have aimed, at least uncon- 
sciously, at realizing a Christian ideal, by inserting 
in their fundamental laws the equivalent of the French 
Declaration’s article: 


All men are born and remain equal in rights, and 
consequently social distinctions have no other basis 
than that of usefulness to the community. 


The exploitation of man, as though he were a thing 
or a machine, is even farther from the Christian spirit 
than a caste system or an aristocracy. To humanity’s 
shame, be it said, slavery has existed and still exists. 
Nor is it possible to deny that the African slave trade 
was approved by Christian nations, both Catholic and 
Protestant. Thus Ferdinand VII of Spain issued in 
1817 an extraordinary defense of the hideous traffic 
on religious grounds. 

It would be useless to linger over these manifesta- 
tions of contempt for the weak by the strong. Yet 
one objection against Christianity in regard to slavery 

“must be dealt with. Why, we are asked, since Chris- 
tianity professes an egalitarian doctrine, has it not 
striven from the beginning to eradicate that most 
flagrant of inequalities, namely, slavery? Why did 
St. Paul tell slaves to obey their earthly masters as 
though they were obeying Jesus Christ Himself? It 
may be said in partial answer that the leaven of Chris- 
tian equality could not operate instantaneously. It 
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was obliged to work slowly, almost imperceptibly, yet 
it finally succeeded in leavening the mass. 

When St. Paul and the other disciples told slaves to 
obey their masters, they did not on that account deny 
the egalitarian doctrine of Jesus. They followed Him 
by throwing into the world a leaven which broke the 
old mold of aristocratic paganism. Was it possible 
for them: to urge slaves to revolt? Would they not 
have postponed the hour of freedom by putting mas- 
ters on the defensive? They preferred to deliver the 
slave by teaching him his dignity, by telling his owner 
that the despised being was a son of God, a brother of 
Christ, his own brother, and hence his equal. “TI be- 
seech thee for my son,” writes St. Paul, while sending 
back a fugitive to Philemon, “for perhaps he therefore 
departed for a season from thee that thou mightest 
receive him again for ever; not now as a servant, but 
instead of a servant a most dear brother, especially to 
me; but how much more to thee, both in the flesh 
and in the Lord? If, therefore, thou count me a 
partner, receive him as myself.” 

To resort to violence for the winning of rights would 
have been to abandon slaves to the whims of brute 
force. The apostles preferred to point out a sure and 
inviolable refuge in the human conscience, led back 
by Jesus to the paths of truth and justice. 


The fall of slavery [says Renan] dates from the 
day when the slave, looked on by antiquity as a being 
without morality and without dignity, became the 
moral equal of his master.? 


1 Phil. 1.10, 15-17, 
2 Marc-Auréle. 
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To-day, whatever be the value of capitalism, it 
would be supremely imprudent, nay, injurious to the 
oppressed, to attempt its destruction by violent blows. 
The leaven of equalizing economic ideas should be 
allowed to work, and should be encouraged by organi- 
zation. If the end pursued is morally and socially a 
logical one, the mass will be leavened, the abuses of 
capitalism will be replaced, not by absolute justice, 
but by a greater degree of justice. 

M. Fidao, in a review of M. Bourget’s Sociologie et 
httérature, has well set forth the work of Christianity’s 
equalizing idea in the world. 


Nietzsche [he says] was fond of stating that Chris- 
tianity began the struggle against inequality. Indeed 
Christianity commenced by proclaiming the brother- 
hood of man and by promulgating this law: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” What is the im- 
mediate consequence? Christianity defines social 
activity as service; it bids the shepherds of peoples to 
act as the servants of their subjects. If this first result 
be compared with the relations between men under 
the régime of ancient castes, a progress in the direc- 
tion of less inequality will be clearly seen. The feudal 
régime incarnates and realizes this progress in its time. 
Other consequences, however, will flow from the prin- 
ciple which Christianity introduced into the heart of 
feudalism. If one is strong only that one may serve 
the weak, or great only that one may help the small, 
it follows that by the service and the will of the great 
and strong, the weak and small will become constantly 
less so. Now the end of this unceasing progress, its 
ideal limit, its final cause is, unless I am much mis- 
taken, a certain equality. The feudal system, there- 
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fore, bore.within itself a principle that was one day 
to destroy its framework. 


Be it noted that the African slave trade, that ancient 
ignominy of certain Christian nations, is now found 
only among Mahometans. It has been altogether 
abandoned by the nations who listened, if not with 
faith, at least with respect, to the words of Jesus. 

May these nations appreciate the honor which is 
theirs, may they not allow this sublime teacher, this 
tireless Protector of human dignity, to withdraw from 
their midst! If He abandons them man will again 
become the prey of his more fortunate fellows. Yet 
we hear around us voices, like those of ghosts emerg- 
ing from pagan graves, hinting, when they do not dare 
to ery aloud, that the prerogatives of mankind are 
the exclusive possession of certain favored members of 
the race. 


In reality [wrote Renan] one is more or less a man, 
more or less the son of God. One has as much of 
God and of truth as one is capable of and as one 
deserves. I see no reason why a Papuan should be 
immortal.® 


The aim of humanity [says Nietzsche] is not the 
goal towards which it marches, it is in the most per- 
fect specimens which it has produced. . . . 


Man, freed from all belief in a chimerical hereafter, 
concentrates on the present life and gives it a new in- 
tensity; he is harsh to others, since pity is a tempta- 


8 De la métaphysique et de son avenir. 
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tion and a deceiving error, which he completely sacri- 
fices to the harmonious development of his ego.* 


The being which these “aristocrats” have banished 
from the race is a hindrance to the coming of the 
superman. He has no rights, and he must disappear 
to facilitate the conqueror’s triumph. War must be 
waged on pity which, by recognizing a fellow in the 
suffering and the maimed, deals with him as we would 
have him deal with us. According to Nietzsche, the 
religion of pity foolishly prolongs a multitude of use- 
less existences, which ought to perish in the struggle 
for life. It is a menace to the moral health of human- 
ity’s fairest specimens. It leads to the negation of 
life. Christianity has thus contributed to the degrada- 
tion of the European race and hindered the evolution 
of mankind toward the superman. The poor, the 
_ weak, the sick, and the maimed are beyond the fron- 
tiers of mankind. They have but one right, that of 
being crushed by the privileged members of the race. 

Herbert Spencer, though his ethical views were much 
less crude than the mere egotism of Nietzsche, seemed 
to look with approval on the poverty of the incapable 
and the crushing of the weak by the strong. 


The maintenance of paupers [he wrote], hospital 
patients, inmates of asylums, and others who consume 
but do not produce, leaves to be divided among pro- 
ducers a smaller stock of commodities than would 
exist were there no incapables.® 


Nietzsche saw very well the close connection between 


4 So Spake Zarathustra. 
5 The Data of Ethics: Altruism Versus Egoism. 
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Christianity and the democratic ideal, in spite of their 
apparent divergences: 


Christianity makes all men equal before God and 
promises them perfect bliss beyond the tomb. The 
democrat wishes all men to be equal before the law 
and urges them to realize on earth their dream of per- 
fect felicity. 


In Nietzsche’s school were formed those positivistic 
politicians who declare that inequality is a funda- 
mental social law, that attempts to remedy it must 
be energetically rejected, that democracy and all it 
implies is to be eternally opposed. 

Such anti-Christian doctrines will be accepted only 
by a few metaphysicians in search of publicity, at 
least in a society which refuses to admit that the 
wielder of authority can consider himself, as Bossuet 
puts it, “of another metal than his subject.” To the 
honor of France be it said that, in a country so pene- 
trated by the Gospel, so eager and even headstrong in 
its idealism, this brutal sociology will find no sup- 
porters except a few theorists. When the so-called 
Positivists wish to see France, as not only the Revolu- 
tion, but centuries of Christianity have formed her, 
they will find the generous soul of a people who under- 
stand true nobility and whose democratic instincts 
are compatible with the recognition of every moral 
and intellectual excellence. 
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CHAPTER I 


MAN’S LIBERTY CONSIDERED IN ITSELF 


Jesus sees man as master of his internal acts—How truth delivers 
and sin enslaves—Jesus’ appeal to the responsible conscience— 
The sin against the Holy Ghost—We shall be judged by the 
testimony of conscience. 


The Master looks on man as the brother and the 
equal of his fellows; He also proclaims that man is 
free. Fraternity, equality, liberty—that is the proper 
order. Equality is based on fraternity, and liberty on 
the two others. 

At the end of. our study we will attempt to show 
that the famous motto, secularized by partisan zeal, 
is not only a watchword given by Christ to forgetful 
humanity, but a teaching and a life binding upon all. 
As Brunetiére declared, the Christianizing of modern 
society involves the restating in our own terms of 
the much-abused slogan, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

Man is free in the solitude of his conscience, lord of 
his internal acts, responsible for their effects. We con- 
trol our actions because they depend on our two dom- 
inating faculties—the intelligence, which shows what 
paths may be taken, and the will, which decides which 
to take. The Master teaches that he who sins through 
ignorance is not guilty. “If you were blind you 
should not have sinned; but now you say: We see. 
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Your sin remaineth.”* “If I have not come and 
spoken to them, they would not have sinned; but now 
they have no excuse for their sin.”? “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.”® 

When the intelligence has shown the roads, the will 
chooses. By one choice man sanctifies himself. He 
realizes in action his agreement with the divine Will. 
By the other choice man perverts himself by depart- 
ing from God. How critical is the instant when a 
rational being makes such a choice! This assault on 
the will by Good and Evil is described for us in the 
Gospel’s account of Christ’s temptation by Satan, an 
account in which humanity finds expressed its liberty 
and its eternal struggle. 

Temptation, with its attendant lures, ceaselessly 
flatters and harasses mankind. Sometimes it repre- 
sents a life of sensual satisfaction as the only one 
worth living. Virtue seems an illusion, a mere 
chimera, as Goethe seems to imply in his Faust. Woe 
then to the man who cannot reply with Christ: “Not 
in bread alone doth man live, but in every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God.” Otherwise his 
state becomes like that of the swine, and like the 
Prodigal in the parable he feeds on husks. Tempta- 
tion presents itself at other times in the form of vanity 
or presumption. It urges us to some action which at 
first seemed a grave risk. It hints that the bold man © 
need fear no danger. “If thou be the Son of God 
cast thyself down.” Yet man should be on his guard, 
he should mistrust his own strength. God will help 
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him, but He does not propose to take the place of 
free will, or promise to save man from the conse- 
quences of his own presumption. Man must answer 
with Christ: “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.” Finally, temptation often haunts the soul with 
its hands full of bribes. Dignities, riches, and power 
will be ours, it says, if we will not scruple about the 
means of obtaining them. All is good which helps us 
to become a superman, and the ambitious need not 
bother about what is popularly called “evil.” Evil is 
a god, a means of success, if we will fall down and 
adore it. Yet the soul who knows that its dignity and 
freedom are worth more than all wealth and power 
will reject the sorry bribes. ‘Begone Satan, for it is 
written: The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and 
him only shalt thou serve!’ 

The will which bravely rejects temptation is a tri- 
umphant conqueror. It needs more strength than a 
dominator of nations. It must concentrate its energies 
to choose a course against the promptings of the flesh, 
but thereby it escapes from slavery. “If you continue 
in my word, you shall be my disciples indeed. And 
you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” The Jews were offended at this remark of 
Christ’s and answered that as children of Abraham 
they had never been slaves. ‘““Amen, Amen, I say unto 
you,” Jesus answered, “that whosoever committeth sin 
is the servant of sin.” And He went on to tell them 
that, since they sought to kill Him, they showed them- 
selves sons of the devil rather than of Abraham.* 

The choice of evil, the act which makes one a slave 
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and son of the devil, is what Jesus calls “sin.” It 
has the double aspect of an offense and a debt, an 
offense against the soverign Good, and a debt, since 
reparation must be made, to eternal order and to 
human nature. The diminution of a moral being 
effects him even physically. ‘Behold thou art made 
whole. Sin no more,” says Jesus to the sick man at 
Bethsaida, “lest some worse thing happen to thee.”* 
Sin is for the will a stain and a chain, a degradation 
and a hindrance, and the will is freed and cleansed 
by repentant love. 

Man is master of his internal acts; he stamps them 
with his personal seal. He must also consider the 
external consequences, individual or social, of his acts. 
To what extent is he responsible for these conse- 
quences? Only the eye of Him who sees in secret can 
disentangle the part played by necessity. Human acts 
are not abstractions emerging from an abstraction, like 
the result of a mathematical operation. They are con- 
ditioned in the concrete by the dependence of spirit on 
flesh, by the directing influence of heredity, by the 
strong propulsions of environment, of a given epoch, 
of education. So much should be freely granted to 
the determinists. Every human act has its roots in a 
complex nature whose physical aspect is subject to 
the laws of matter. Judges and historians, called to 
pronounce on vice and virtue, should not forget these 
conditioning factors. 

Yet there is another fact just as undeniable. Man 
refuses to be equated with stones and brutes. Though 
certain metaphysicians may deny free will, man be- 
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lieves himself master of a force which can dominate 
the blind forces that press upon it. He says, “I have 
sinned,” or “I have done right’; he feels himself 
guilty or innocent, he declares himself responsible and 
treats himself as such. Nothing can prevail against 
this powerful cry of his conscience, this magnificent 
testimony in favor of his soul. Theorists should rec- 
ognize the fact that the society which man has or- 
ganized rests on the postulate of freedom as on an 
indestructible foundation. The capital crime of mod- 
ern sociology is the undermining of social order by 
attacks on responsibility. When it then proceeds to 
raise its voice against abuses, to call for better laws 
and habits, it reminds us of a mad man tearing up 
the foundations of his house in order to make it 
stronger. 


It may be affirmed [says Dr. Peabody] of a vast 
amount of social suffering, that its cause and prevention 
are to be in large degree determined by an inquiry into 
one’s own heart, and that the beginning of a great part 
of social amelioration is in the recognition of that per- 
sonal responsibility which the Bible does not hesitate 
to call sin. We have become so accustomed to the 
language of externalism, that there may seem some- 
thing antiquated and theological in this reference of 
social wrongs to so personal a cause as sin. We are 
much more apt to trace the evils of society to unfavor- 
able environment, to imperfect legislation, or to the 
competitions of industry; and it is quite true that 
these causes, and many more, contribute to the social 
question. No tendency in modern life, however, is 
more destructive to social progress than the tendency 
to weaken the sense of personal responsibility for 
social imperfection, and to fix the blame on unpropi- 
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tious circumstances. The obvious fact is, that for a 
very large part of social disorder, the chief respon- 
sibility lies in the passions and ambitions of individual 
men, and that no social arrangement can guarantee so- 
cial welfare, unless there is brought home to vast 
numbers of individuals a profounder sense of personal 
sin. A social curse, for instance, like that of the drink 
habit, is legitimately attacked by legislation and organ- 
ization; but these external remedies will be applied in 
vain if there is any slackening of the conviction that, 
with most persons, drunkenness is not a misfortune 
for which society is responsible, but a sin for which 
individuals are responsible. Or, again, the problem 
of charity will remain an ever increasing problem of 
relief and alms unless there is included, within the 
problem of relief, the stirring of individual capacity to 
do without relief, and to enlarge the range of initiative 
and self-respect. Or, once more, the problem of indus- 
try will open into no permanent adjustment between 
capital and labor, so long as capitalists are rapacious 
and merciless, and laborers are passionate and dis- 
loyal. To whatever phase of the social question we 
turn, we observe, within the sphere of social arrange- 
ments, the interior problem of the redemption of char- 
acter. Much social suffering is due to the social order; 
but much, and probably more, is due to human sin.” 


This is the true viewpoint, the viewpoint of Jesus. 
That energetic Teacher would have nothing to do 
with an enervating fatalism that looks on character 
as the mere product of circumstances. He makes a 
virile appeal to the personal responsibility of each. 
He admits of no compromise with the truth. The pub- 
lican whom He praises makes no excuses in his plea 
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for mercy. The returning Prodigal blames himself, 
not the social conditions of the country where he has 
lingered. 

Since Jesus believes in responsibility, He announces 
rewards and punishments. “They that have done 
good things shall come forth unto the resurrection of 
life, but they that have done evil unto the resurrec- 
tion of judgment.”* Even a cup of water given in 
Christ’s name shall not go unrewarded. And the man 
who freely abandons himself to follow Christ, who 
saves his soul when he might have lost it, shall receive 
his reward from eternal justice. 

As long as life lasts, the servant of sin can break his 
chains. He need only turn his will to the Good, to 
say with the Prodigal: “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee.”® And “there shall be joy in 
heaven . . . more than upon ninety-nine just.’’° 

Having responsible dominion over his acts, man 
is, for Jesus, dependent on his conscience. The law of 
conduct, as he knows and understands it, is his judge. 
“The heart” is, in Jesus’ language, “the principle of 
moral good and evil.” “A good man out of the good 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is good; 
and an evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth 
forth that which is evil. For out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.’ And, as we have 
seen, only the evil which is knowingly done will be 
accounted sin. There is one sin, however, which Jesus 
declares unpardonable—that of the man who, clearly 
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seeing the good and the true, knowing that he must 
act accordingly, dares to do otherwise. “All sins shall 
be forgiven unto the sons of men . . . whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of Man shall be for- 
given him. . . . But he that shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost, shall never have forgiveness, but shall 
be guilty of an everlasting sin.”**? The word spoken 
against the Son of Man might be spoken in ignorance, 
by one who saw only appearances. But to see the 
miracles wrought by Him, to hear His heavenly doc- 
 trine, to be confronted with His virtues, and still to 
declare that He is no better than others, or even that 
he is possessed by Beelzebub, this is to blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost, to reject the testimony of 
the conscience, to deny the light. Such a sin is ever- 
lasting, because the sinner, who saw, acted as though 
he did not see, and willed to be forever the slave of 
evil and the enemy of his own soul. If he had sinned 
in a half light, as it were, he could have been delivered 
by a fuller illumination of his conscience. 

Besides interior hardening, there is the external 
obstinacy of the corrupt man who wishes to appear 
holy. This is the state of the Pharisee, who would 
conceal a bad conscience by gestures of piety. We 
know how vigorously Christ attacked such disguises. 

God will appeal only to our consciences to judge us. 
His kingdom, here and hereafter, belongs to him who 
seeks goodness and truth and tries to live by them. 
God only asks that, after the necessary effort to en- 
lighten our minds, we should do His will as we discover 
it. Peace to men of good will! This good will, shown 
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in action, is given in the Gospel as the sign of divine 
sonship, the condition of possessing the kingdom, the 
infallible means of judging Christ’s doctrine. “Who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father that is in heaven, 
he is my brother and sister and mother.’** “If any 
man will do the will of him, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
_myself.”** 

This rectitude of soul may be found in those who 
do not seem to belong to Christ. Publicans and har- 
lots shall enter the kingdom before those who pretend 
to be righteous. Nor is good will limited by race or 
religion. It extends beyond the earthly organization 
of the kingdom. “For many shall come from the east 
and the west . . . but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out into the exterior darkness.”**> Is not 
the “soul of the Church,” described by theologians as 
extending beyond her visible boundaries, open to good 
will which acts according to its lights? There is thus 
a mysterious communion among those who labor under 
different forms toward establishing the kingdom of 
virtue and justice. 

13 Matt. xii.50. 
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CHAPTER II 


MAN’S LIBERTY IN HIS RELATIONS 
WITH OTHERS 


Man is free toward God, who “draws,” but does not compel, but he 
is not independent of God—None may hinder the exercise of 
another’s essential rights—Authority as such cannot force the 
conscience, but only state its right to be freely accepted— 
Religious and temporal goods and their relations—The spiritual 
and temporal societies are each independent in its domain— 
Authority and the manifestations of liberty. 


Man is free in the depths of his conscience. He is 
not, however, a solitary. Is not his freedom lessened 
by his relations with superiors and equals around him? 
Can the will gain eternal life by its own strength, or 
does it need help from without? 

“No man can come to me,” says Jesus, “except the 
Father, who hath sent me, draw him.’”* Nevertheless, 
God’s supernatural light and strength do not destroy 
man’s freedom. The matter is ineffably mysterious, 
yet we know that Jesus’ doctrine safeguards both God’s 
authority and man’s free will. Even though “drawn” 
bythe Father, the will may decide for evil. How 
could each man be rewarded on the last day according 
to his work if God’s drawing were alone responsible for 
them? The guests invited to the banquet are not 
obliged to come. Even the testimony of miracles does 
not prevent a man’s choosing to resist God. “If in 
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Tyre and Sidon had been wrought the miracles that 
have been wrought in you, they had long ago done 
penance in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto you, 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the 
day of judgment, than for you.’” 

Man is free but not independent. He is under the 
sovereign authority of his conscience, as interpreter, 
not as maker, of God’s eternal law, which Jesus came 
to fulfill, By disobedience to the commands of a 
sincere and well-instructed conscience, man destroys 
the harmony of his being and abuses his freedom. He 
must be the servant of eternal order, and his reward 
will be proportioned to his fidelity. ‘Because thou 
hast been faithful over a few things,” says the lord to 
his servant in the parable, “TI will place thee over many 
things.” Even small services will be rewarded as show- 
ing completer obedience. 

Besides being free in regard to God, in the sense 
described, I am free toward my fellows. If they are 
my equals, they may not violate my conscience or 
make my freedom an empty word. If the outward 
exercise of my rights is prevented, it may be my duty 
to let my body be slain for the sake of that sanctuary 
of freedom which is my soul. Degraded life is worse 
than death. It is better to lose an eye or another 
member than to surrender one’s soul to evil. The 
martyr who bites out his tongue in answer to a sen- 
sual temptress magnificently vindicates the dignity of 
a noble conscience. 

When his essential liberty is safeguarded, man must 
so live that his fellows may not be injured. He will 
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often suffer personal injustice if protest would com- 
promise more sacred interests. He who turns his other 
cheek does not acknowledge the right of the striker, 
but sees that tolerance is better for both than a retalia- 
tion which may be lawful. To do to others as we 
would have them do to us is the divine law of toler- 
ance. It supposes that temporary and inevitable evils 
are, to a certain extent, to be endured. 

What are the relations of man’s freedom toward one 
invested with legitimate social authority, to whom 
obedience is due? No law can hinder the exercise of 
fundamental rights and duties. It can only direct 
them, extend them, or restrain them within just limits. 
The inviolable majesty of Right is in eternal opposition 
to mere brute force. Even a general law approved by 
God, when in a particular case it prevents the full 
exercise of a right, must yield. For “the Sabbath is 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” Few words 
have been more efficacious in delivering men from the 
shackles of formalism and tyranny. A law which vio- 
lates the order of eternal justice is void. 

The domain of conscience, moreover, is under the 
rule of authority only because authority can present 
its credentials. God’s goodness and truth, offered to 
man, demand his free obedience. Mere force cannot 
prevail in the sanctuary of freedom; it may force a 
hand to signify assent, but it cannot prevent the soul’s 
refusal. Authority acts, of course, as an aid in making 
decisions. The protection which it accords to a given 
teaching, the rewards and punishments which it sets 
up, are efficacious means of stimulating the choices of 
conscience. Conscience may, nevertheless, choose the 
opposite path. Objects are made visible by light, but 
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the eye does not distinguish them unless the light 
makes an impression on the retina. The human agent 
is responsible only when his choice comes from an 
illumined conscience. “If you were blind you should 
not have sin.” Only God can discern the measure of 
responsibility, the parts played by external compul- 
sion and by spontaneity, in the acts of man. 

Human authority, therefore, does not form a part 
of a free act, since it does not penetrate the conscience, 
but judges by appearances frequently deceptive. Even 
the Church does not pass judgment on the inner in- 
tention—de internis non judicat Ecclesia. She ap- 
proves or condemns a doctrine, decides with sovereign 
and sometimes infallible authority that it is good or 
evil. She does not seem to possess the power of decid- 
ing on the guilt or innocence of an act before God. 
Thus Pius X, in condemning Modernism, examined the 
teaching of its authors while expressly “leaving aside 
intentions, the judgment of which is reserved to God.” 
Actions being indications of thought, there is generally 
a relationship between morality as we see it and as it 
is in depths beyond our vision. The fact remains, 
however, that we have not the data to pronounce a 
final judgment. The mystery of the conscience re- 
vealed to God alone is no less unfathomable than the 
abysses of the heavens. In spite of her great power 
over souls, the Church cannot oblige them to believe 
as long as they do not see this obligation, nor can she 
render an infallible judgment concerning their subjec- 
tive responsibility. 

Conscience must therefore be free in order to be re- 
sponsible. Its domain remains, in the sense indicated, 
closed to authority, which has, however, the right to 
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stand on the threshold, to offer light, to point the way. 
Authority shows its credentials, and the conscience 
which sees them gives power over itself to authority. 
If the good proposed is a strictly religious one it 
binds man immediately to the infinite and eternal 
Being. The function of an authority which presents 
this good to the conscience is to teach us our super- 
natural end and the means by which we become chil- 
dren of God. By freely accepting this good the con- 
science renders to God the things that are God’s. 

There is another good which concerns authority, a 
good subject to temporal fluctuations and having to 
do with the things of the body. Its direct aim is “to 
make life agreeable, and peoples happy,” as Bossuet 
says. Human societies present this good to the con- 
science which, by choosing it, renders to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s. 

The Pharisees in Christ’s time held that tribute 
should be paid only to God and his priests, that it was 
especially unlawful to pay it to an alien and pagan 
prince. The Herodians were of the opposite opinion. 
It seemed likely, therefore, that a deputation of both 
parties sent to question Jesus on the matter would 
prove particularly embarrassing—that Jesus must an- 
tagonize one side or the other. In His wonderful reply 
Jesus shows that the Pharisees “practically recognized 
the superiority of Caesar, since they gave him the 
title, possessed coins marked with his image, circulated 
them and paid taxes to him with them, thereby ac- 
knowledging his right of sovereignty.” 

Larger minds would have done more than “wonder” 
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at the Master’s answer. They would have understood 
its extraordinary novelty. “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s’* Never were spoken words destined to work 
a profounder revolution in social conceptions. They 
sundered like a sword what had hitherto been con- 
fused, and liberated the human conscience thereby. 
Political authority had tried to govern the religious 
as well as the temporal good of man. The pagan 
prince was Pontiff and Caesar, since the ancients did 
not understand that merely worldly authority could 
not confer power over souls. Christ removed man’s 
eternal welfare from the jurisdiction of the civil scep- 
ter. He gave it exclusively to an authority which is 
in the world but not of it. 

Temporal good is distinct from religious, not op- 
posed to it. The two codperate, according to their 
respective capacities, for the realization of God’s king- 
dom here and hereafter. Conscience accepts their sov- 
ereignty on different planes, and the double end of 
life is thus attained. On earth as in heaven the king- 
- dom of God is within us. Temporal and spiritual good 
are two rungs of the ladder by which we mount to the 
Infinite; the latter brings us nearer to Goodness and 
Truth, the former facilitates our ascent. 

According to Professor Harnack, Jesus’ reply to the 
Pharisees is often misinterpreted. 


It has always been wrongly explained [he says] 
when the attempt has been made to make it mean that 
Jesus looked on God and Caesar as two powers some- 
how placed side by side or closely bound together. 
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This was not his thought; on the contrary he declared 
the separation of these powers. God and Caesar are 
masters in two absolutely distinct fields. He settled 
the question in dispute by indicating this distinction, 
which is so deep that a conflict can hardly arise. The 
coin is a material thing marked with Caesar’s effigy. 
Let it therefore be given to Caesar; but—the conclu- 
sion is obvious—the soul and its faculties remain abso- 
lutely unconcerned. They belong to God. Jesus 
wished to clear the confusion between these spheres of 
action, and he thereby solved the whole question.® 


We agree, as should be already evident, that Jesus 
wished to clarify this confusion. Leo XIII was ex- 
pressing the Church’s tradition when he wrote con- 
cerning temporal and spiritual authority, in the En- 
cyclical Immortale Dei, that “each is supreme in its 
sphere’”—Utraque in suo genere est maxima. God 
and Caesar, as Harnack says, are masters in two abso- 
lutely distinct fields. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that the two powers make their separate claims to the 
same conscience, that they are united in the person 
aiming at his twofold end. Temporal and spiritual 
good are like two rays of light converging toward a 
center. In regard to the conscience, it is true, in spite 
of Harnack, that the two authorities are “placed side 
by side and closely bound together.” The conscience 
recognizes the distinction, but it sees that the good 
offered by political authority is surpassed by that 
offered by religious authority. It subordinates the 
former to the latter, since the former is a stepping- 
stone to a good beyond itself. \ 
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One authority cannot be properly described as sub- 
ordinate to the other in any other sense. Their na- 
ture and objects are different; each is independent in 
its sphere; they are two sovereignties exercised over 
different territories. The conflicts which arise from 
encroachments of one on the domain of the other 
would be impossible if each confined itself to its proper 
sphere.® 

It must be added, however, that on the frontier be- 
tween the temporal and spiritual there is found an 
intermediate zone, a sort of “no man’s land” occupied 
by what theologians call “mixed questions.” The 
geography of this indefinite territory had better be left 
to specialists. The subject is a most delicate one, for 
the errors of Gallicanism, of liberal Catholicism, and 
of Modernism must all be avoided. One cannot deny 
to spiritual authority the right to live, to act exter- 
nally, to possess property, and to conduct worship; 
one must avoid, on the other hand, the excesses of a 
theocracy which would make of civil power a mere 
_ vassal of religious authority. The direct power of the 

Church in temporal matters is now rejected by all 
theologians. 


Some [says Father Monsabré] who have dreamt of 
the Church’s universal domination over the things of 
this world, are refuted by the common teaching of 
theologians, entirely in conformity with the declara- 
tions of the Holy See. Molina and Bellarmine even 
examine a theoretical case in which the Pope is sup- 
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posed to exceed his power by wishing to pronounce on 
civil laws and institutions which concern neither faith 
nor morals. They do not hesitate to say: “The Pope 
in this case should not be listened to; rulers and the 
faithful are not obliged to obey him.”? 


The course of events will in practice give to the 
Church’s infallible authority the opportunity of mak- 
ing whatever precisions are necessary. It is certain in 
the meantime that, in the strictly political field, Caesar 
and citizens are, as such, independent. Thus Pius X, 
writing to the Archbishop of Cologne in 1907, after 
expressing his satisfaction that German Catholics were 
entirely willing to submit their religious activity to 
the Apostolic See, went on to declare that “this sub- 
mission leaves to each unfettered and total liberty in 
all that does not concern religion.” The Pope de- 
scribed the German Emperor’s subjects as “under his 
authority by their birth, and under Ours by religion.’’* 

We cannot here discuss the relations between the 
State’s coercive power and the external acts by which 
man realizes the decisions of his conscience. Should 
this power intervene when such decisions are wrongly 
made, should it prevent them by laws, should it always 
punish them? Were this policy pursued one would 
have to admit that all objectively sinful acts come 
under social authority. Even the Church exercises her 
authority only against those actions of her members 
which constitute, by their nature, an obvious danger to 


7 Conférences de Notre Dame. 
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herself. Social conditions in this world are such that, 
if authority is to endure the toleration, not the 
authorization, of inevitable evil, is necessary.° 

One may safely lay down the following principles 
concerning the intervention of various authorities in 
the manifestation of liberty: authority should inter- 
vene by laws or penalties adapted to the nature of the 
society imposing them whenever man’s external ac- 
tions tend to destroy this society, to undermine the 
basis on which it rests, or to hinder the exercise of the 
individual’s essential rights. Beyond this broad rule 
there is room only for tyranny or anarchy. 


® Apologists for the Inquisition cannot justify it by saying that it 
punished a sin in the form of heresy offensive to God. All sins are 
offenses against God, yet to put them under the jurisdiction of such 
an external tribunal would make the Church’s existence impossible. 


CHAPTER III 


THE GOSPEL IN REGARD TO CIVIL AND 
POLITICAL LIBERTY 


Man should be free as an individual—Christianity is against the 
arbitrary use of power in dealing with persons, property or 
ideas—How Christianity has brought freedom to the indi- 
vidual—Man’s civil freedom—Equality before the eternal law 
implies equality before the civil law—Political freedom neces- 
sary for the realization of social rights and duties. 


Civil and political liberty flow in a sense from the 
principles which we have laid down. 

By man’s individual freedom is meant his right to 
think and act without arbitrary hindrance by social 
powers. Such powers are obliged to direct and protect 
liberty, especially that of the weak. They may not 
deal with persons according to their whims, since per- 
sons are inviolable, as long as they have not acted in 
a manner obviously injurious to themselves or society. 
The old English law of habeas corpus could only have 
arisen in a society at once profoundly Christian and 
respectful of man’s dignity. 

Social power, moreover, must not control those 
goods which are necessary for the exercise of essential 
rights and duties. The State would fail in its duty if 
it did not strive within lawful limits for a juster dis- 
tribution of wealth, and for the effective protection of 
the defenseless. It is not concerned with proposing 
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supernatural truths to the conscience, but it must not 
prevent the conscience from receiving them. Finally, 
to oppose the expression of ideas which are not indi- 
vidually or socially harmful, or of those whose prohi- 
bition would entail greater evils than their utterance, 
goes beyond the power of the State. Tolerance alone 
is possible in these cases. 

This idea of power is Christianity’s achievement. 
The pagans had no idea of individual liberty. Their 
State absorbed everything; against it there was no 
inviolability of persons or goods. The bodies and 
souls of children were the property of the State. Thus, 
weak or deformed children could in Sparta be put to 
death by the authority of the Elders, and fathers had, 
in Rome and Athens, the same power. They could 
get rid of the undesired child by strangling or exposure. 
The State’s authority over youth was equally great. 
“Parents,” says Plato, “are not free to send or to re- 
fuse to send their children to the teachers whom the 
State has chosen, for children belong less to their par- 
ents than to the State.” 

Property was no better protected than persons. If 
the State was in need of funds, it ordered citizens to 
deliver their jewels and creditors to cede their rights. 
The confiscation of private fortunes was not infre- 
quent. 

Paganism did not recognize liberty of conscience. 
Man had no choice of beliefs, at least externally. The 
State imposed its divinities which could alone be 
_ adored. Socrates paid with his life for doubting those 
of Athens. 

The Gospel of Christianity has brought individual 
liberty to the world by treating the inviolability of 
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persons as prior to society. It has taken away from 
the State the direction of beliefs or their imposition 
on the conscience. Like all authority it must show 
the title by which it claims obedience. The martyrs, 
by their disobedience to Caesar, won, not internal lib- 
erty of conscience, which was always theirs, but the 
liberty of manifesting their adhesion to truth. Their 
valor toward those who slay the body won for us the 
hitherto unknown right of acting in accordance with 
religious truth in defiance of idolatrous powers. 
“When they shall deliver you up,” said the Master, 
“take no thought how or what to speak; for it shall 
be given you in that hour what to speak. For it is not 
you that speak but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you.”* He inspired them to win liberty 
of assemblage by promising to be in their midst when, 
persecuted by authority, they should gather together 
in His name. He proclaimed against Jews and pagans 
the liberty to spread His doctrine when He ordered 
His disciples to declare to all men all that He had 
given them, the things that they had seen, heard, and 
handled. 

Civil liberty consists in the equality of all before 
the law, whether the law be punishing or protecting; 
equality in regard to dignities and public office; 
equality in regards to rights as well as duties. 

Athens and Rome knew something of this liberty, 
but restricted it by excluding slaves, strangers, and 
mercenaries. At Sparta, in its most flourishing period, 
the number of free men was much smaller than that 
of the slaves; at Athens the proportion of free men 


1 Matt. x.19, 20. 
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was somewhat greater; at Rome it was for a long time 
extremely small, and the capital city alone preserved 
its institutions and its laws. When in the third cen- 
tury the Emperor Caracalla, actuated by financial mo- 
tives, accorded Roman citizenship to all free men in 
the Empire, public opinion seems to have been pre- 
pared for the reform by the diffusion of Christian 
ideas.” 


In the ancient world [says Godefroid Kurth] liberty 
was a civil condition rather than a political right. It 
meant that one was not the slave of one’s fellows, but 
by no means that one was not the slave of the State. 
The State had all rights against its citizens and citi- 
zens none against it. All that it left to them were 
certain concessions to be withdrawn at its pleasure, 
and it was accountable to no one for the use which it 
made of its omnipotence. No citizen had a moral 
existence except as determined by the instincts or 
caprices of the State.® 


Christianity is eminently favorable to civil liberty. 
' The equalizing developments, beginning with the 
abolition of slavery, which have marked the European 
society of the last twenty centuries, have come from 
the application of Christian ideas. Equality of rights 
and duties, of nature and of end, imply the equality of 
all, not only before God, but also before the civil law. 
The latter attains justice in the degree to which it 
represents eternal Law, which is no respector of 
_ persons. 


2Fustel de Coulanges: La cité antique, passim. 
8 Les origines de la civilisation moderne, Introduction, p. xx. 
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Political liberty is no less in the spirit of Christian- 
ity. Men with equal rights to legal protection and 
social advantages must be able to realize them, and 
the participation of citizens in government, directly 
or through their representatives, seems the most effec- 
tive means of attaining this end. Such participation 
is reached by a suffrage which chooses those thought 
to be fittest to defend the interests of individuals, 
families, professions, and nations. 

Yet the importance of political liberty must not be 
exaggerated. 


The pagans [says P. Reynaud] exaggerated it by 
over-emphasis at the expense of other liberties; they 
preferred a luxury to things of prime necessity. What 
use is the right of naming magistrates, of making laws, 
of rendering justice, of declaring war, unless our in- 
dividual rights of living, of speaking, of writing, of 
practicing our religion, of possession, inheritance and 
transmission be guaranteed to us? What use is a 
share in public affairs and participation in the govern- 
ment of the nation, if we are not free to govern our 
families and our persons? Such, however, was the 
social state of the Greeks and Romans. Would it not 
have been better if the Athenian or Roman Republics 
had been administered by a few experts while other 
citizens enjoyed individual liberty? Would not a cer- 
tain amount of political inequality have been com- 
pensated by broad civil equality and a large share of 
individual rights? Surely that would have been bet- 
ter. The proof is that at a given moment the Roman 
patricians demanded and obtained political rights for 
their clients, without according them civil rights. The 
patricians did not fear to see their clients voting with 
them, naming magistrates, choosing Judges, but they 
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would have feared to free them, and to see them owning 
land, buying and selling,\ inheriting or bequeathing. 
Christianity has put things in their places when it 
makes us seek individual liberty first, civil liberty next 
and finally, political liberty.* 


Yet political liberty is a good which facilitates the 
exercise of the other two. Who can know our inter- 
ests, in general, better than ourselves? Who can 
apply himself better than the citizen to discovering 
the best means of assuring the social exercise of rights 
and duties? Political liberty exalts the sentiment of 
personal dignity. 


Everything that enhances the individual [says the 
same author], everything that makes him more com- 
pletely conscious of his value and his responsibility, 
should be favored and admired. Now the participation 
of the humblest citizen in that great business which 
we call the government of a State, is a condition emi- 
nently conducive to each man’s realization of his dig- 
nity and grandeur.® 


Jesus’ high regard for the human being is obvious. 
In so far, therefore, as society is ordered for the safe- 
guarding and extending of personal rights, to that ex- 
tent will it allow its citizens to realize their responsi- 
bilities, to regard themselves as true masters of their 
social and individual acts; men will seem less like 
‘chattels or machines, society will be closer to the 
intentions of Jesus. 

The Gospel does not speak directly of political lib- 


4 Congres de l Evangile, p. 209. 
8 [bid. p. 211. 
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erty. Yet it makes man capable of it, by arousing his 
sense of personal dignity, by putting his soul above 
the universe, by urging him to sacrifice himself for 
the general good. 


The Church [wrote the Abbé Perreyve], as guardian 
and interpreter of the Gospel, offers a great example to 
the desire for civil equality, by admitting all on an 
equal basis to share in her most precious possessions: 
the sacraments, divine grace, the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ. She offers a great example to the desire 
for political liberty by admitting all to the sublime 
functions of priesthood, episcopacy, and papacy, and 
also by her constant use of the elective principle. She 
offers the same example in her councils, where not only 
the bishops who are present can express their views 
and vote, but where, as has been noted, the principle of 
representative government is consecrated in the repre- 
sentation of the universal Church or of particular 
churches by the bishops. Finally, the Church illus- 
trates the principle of religious liberty in the consti- 
tution of that spiritual kingdom where only the power 
of the word has rights, where charity alone can con- 
quer, where the secular sword cannot penetrate without 
producing confusion and disaster, where one learns to 
appreciate the sacred inviolability of souls, even of a 
single soul, whose salvation, say the Church’s teachers, 
would have sufficed to bring about the Passion of 
Christ. 
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